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| Dixie Land Is Calling 
E WANT you down in the land of 
cotton, 
Friends down here are not for- 
gotten. 
Come along, come along, come on to Dixie Land. 
In Dixie Land you'll find hearts beating | 
For the great Rotarian meeting. 
Come along, come along, come on to Dixie Land. 
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Oh, we want you down in Dixie, hooray! hooray! 
E In Dixie Land we'll take our stand 

To live and love in Service. 

Come on, come on,come on down South to Dixie! 
Come on, come on, come on down South to Dixie! 


1 The 8th Rotary Convention 


will be held at Atlanta, in the heart of 
: Dixie Land, June 17 to 21, 1917 
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| WORLD'S GREATEST 











| , Broadway , 
at 34°St | 


NEW 







L. M. BOOMER 


Managing Director 












Verited Supremacy 


The McAlpin maintains its 
leadership in the hotel world 
by continually creating and 
adopting the newest in com- 
fort, convenience and luxury. 
The charges remain moderate. 



































































AN UNUSUAL SERVICE DEPARTMENT 








E have a Chemist, also an Advertising Man, possessed 
with an unusual amount of ‘‘Horse Sense’’ on the 
uses of Vegetable Parchment and Waxed Paper. 


If you manufacture or sell anything wrapped in 
Paper,- or if it should be wrapped in Paper to preserve 
it’s quality and it’s attractiveness--put it up to us. 
Products well wrapped and preserved are half sold. 


THIS SERVICE IS ABSOLUTELY FREE 
AND PLACES YOU UNDER NO OBLIGATION 


‘SERVICE DEPARTMENT" 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


. PROBLEM UP TO OUR 
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THE ROTARIANAD— This Month’s Contributors 


C. H. Green (John Is Dead), member of the 
Rotary Club of Seattle, is better known as ‘‘Cy.”’ 
He is the business manager of The Post Intelli- 
gencer, one of the most influential newspapers 
on the Pacific Coast. 

Walter Camp (Patriotic Service by Men Over 
45), for more than a generation has been a dom- 
inant figure in American college athletics. He 
has been the man to whom Yale men looked to 
lead them to victory. Mr. Camp wrote this 
article especially for THE ROTARIAN. 

Douglas Webster (Service in Human Sal- 
vage) is an American dentist, brother of Rotarian 
Malcolm Webster of Camden, N. J. Malcolm 
calls him his ‘‘kid brother.’’ Douglas Webster 
is back in the United States now after having 
made a splendid record with the American 
Ambulance in France, and bringing back the 
coveted decoration—Croix de Guerre. 

Malcom D. Jones (Atlanta Calls to Greater 
Service), attorney-at-law member of the Rotary 
Club of Macon, Georgia, is the chairman of the 
committee appointed by the southern United 
States Rotary clubs to co-operate with Atlanta 
Rotarians in making plans to act as hosts to 
delegates to the Atlanta Convention. 

Albert S. Adams—Chairman Bert—(At- 
lanta Convention Service), is working his head, 
feet and hands overtime getting ready to re- 
ceive and take care of the 1917 Convention del- 
egates. Bert is in the real estate business in 
ordinary times; now he is busy being chairman of 
the Atlanta Convention executive committee. 

Geo. O. Relf (Selecting the Convention City 
and Electing Rotary Officers), president of 
the Rotary Club of Salt Lake City, is manager 
of the Hotel Utah. At Cincinnati last year, he 
was chairman of the Credentials committee, as 
well as being in charge of the Salt Lake City 
contest for the 1917 convention. 

Montague Ferry (Thanks! You Make the 
Rules), is editor of The Buzz Saw, the publication 
of the Kansas City (Mo.) Rotary Club. 

Bob Gardner (Making Civic Beauty Pay) is 
L. R. Gardner, member of the editorial staff of 
The Davenport Democrat. 

Truthful James (Proving Basford, or a 
California Goose Hunt) is a light hid under a 
bushel; perhaps he felt it safer to hide under a 
nom de plume, since he had some pertinent re- 





marks to make about both H. R. Basford and 
Frank L. Mulholland on their hunting trip. 
Edwin Martin Downing (To My New Friend 
Bill) is the osteopathic physician member of the 
Rotary Club of York, Pa., and club correspondent 
for THE ROTARIAN. In sending these lines he 
said, “If they do not appeal to you or your space 
is crowded, kindly return. THE ROTARIAN 
is too good to clutter up its pages with bad dope.” 


William H. Korn (Baking, One of the Earliest 
Arts) is one of four brothers in different cities 
who are ardent Rotarians, each representing the 
same classification. He is president of the 
Davenport Rotary Club and proprietor of Korn’s 
Bakery. 

Frank W. Williams (Freight Water Route 
Across New York), New York State Engineer, 
has charge of the work of constructing the great 
barge canal from the Hudson River across the 
state to Buffalo, a distance of about 350 miles. 
This article was written in October, 1916, when 
he read it before the Rotary Club of Buffalo. 


James W. Kelley (They Are Calling Me Jim), 
member of the Rotary Club of Denver, is an 
attorney who sometimes indulges in the joy of 
writing something besides legal papers. 

W. A. Johnston, M. D., D. D. S. (A Rotary 
Reverie) is one of the charter members of the 
Rotary Club of Peoria, his classification being 
dentist. This ‘‘reverie’’ was read by him before 
his home club 29 December, 1916. 


Herbert N. Casson (The Wonder Story of the 
East India Company), member of the Rotary 
Club of London, England, is the editor of Effi- 
ciency Magazine and has taken an active part 
in the “speeding up” of British industrial ac- 
tivity. He is an ardent Rotarian. 


Thomas M. Jacques (One Way to Raise 
Money 80 Ways), member of the Rotary Club 
of Providence, R. I., is the general agent of the 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
accident and health insurance. He is.the club 
correspondent to THE ROTARIAN. 

Will R. Manier, Jr. (The Island of Rotary), 
member of the Rotary Club of Nashville, Tenn., 
is an attorney. He has studied logic and philoso- 
phy, and tho he insists he isn’t a philosopher, 
those who know him best insist that he is. 
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S JOHN IS DEAD a 
D By C. H. (Cy) Green g@ 
y al 
r? Cy Green of the Rotary Club of Seattle, business manager of ‘‘The Seattle {& 
= Post-Intelligencer” wrote this as a boost for the Vancouver Conference. Original- & 
= ly it was printed as an insert with the Seattle club publication, and was reprint- le. 
we ed by several other club publications. It is almost entirely a true story. We & 
DS have taken the liberty of making a few slight changes to make it applicable & 
S to the Atlanta Convention. Let Cy have credit for a good piece of work. & 
s C 
C4 
= y — |OHN McPHERSON, after leaving the old country, landed 2 
= | | ina small town in Kansas and started raising hogs. — 3 
| | He worked hard, and put in long hours, and within a couple S 
S Pa of years the hogs commenced to bring revenue to John. Cx 
3 Then this frugal (perhaps too much so), honest Scotchman, because & 
S John was honest to the penny, purchased some fine milch cows. John & 
figured he could put the cows to pasture, he having acquired 30 acres at ZB 
= the end of six years, and that the skimmed milk for the young pigs would exe 
r=, be just the ticket. 1S 
oe) Subsequently John succeeded in making a contract with a Chicago & 
S packing company whereby the latter was to take so many hundred weight 4 
&3 of hogs twice per month. John’s profit was big. He knew the hog raising & 
& business, and was successful. ee 
“ By this time it was twelve years since John landed in Kansas. He = 
3 had acquired 180 acres, had a few over 4,000 head of hogs, 20 cows, the @ 
BS latest implements, etc. & 
3S The fellows in Chicago, tho, they who were buying John’s hogs, & 
Q got their heads together and figured they would be ahead of the game & 
= if they bought John out. lee 
< Forthwith a representative mosied to John’s hog ranch. At the end r 
~ of three days’ parley, John had placed in his hand a check for $175,000— & 
2) John turning over the whole skiboodle, pigs and all. S 
S It was fourteen years to the day that John landed in the new coun- &S 
a) try, when he got the big wad of kale. ices 
i He hadn’t taken a vacation during all that time, except one after- tee 
“< noon when he went to a picnic down the road a few rods. 
r, There’s no use in dwelling upon the various ideas chasing thru John’s © 
S head as to what he would do, now that he was well heeled. & 
3 He bought a car (no, not one of Henry’s make), a large one, and { 
2 planned a trip to the coast. & 
2 Two days before the day set for John to leave the old haunts, he— & 
= well, 
>) John just up and died! & 
S Yes, sir, passed away before the neighbors even knew he was sick. & 
3 It’s nigh onto two years now since they presented the flowers, and { 
r> John not bein’ a man who went around much, is rarely spoken of. ies 
x Hey there, men, the train leaves in a few days for the Rotary con- S 
<4 vention at Atlanta. 
LY Bought your ticket? & 
DS Chance to do something for your country? & 
S Huh! the best ever. {S 
SD Yours for a convention of service, & 
5 a & 
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The War and the Rotary Convention 


g5 LL things at this time must be classed as either waste or 
\4:) production. In which class shall be placed the annual 
«) International Rotary Convention? If the Rotary conven- 
tion is a waste at this time, then it always hasbeena waste. 
The present war conditions are an asset and not a liability to 
the coming convention. Never before in Rotary’s history, and 
perhaps, never again, will such an opportunity be presented for 
patriotic demonstration, the very kind of a demonstration that 
the nations at war realize is of the greatest necessity. 
When such men as Charles M. Schwab and Dr. James A. MacDonald ac- 


cept invitations to address the Atlanta Convention, it is apparent that they 
recognize in the Rotary gathering a serious and important event. 






A Rotary convention is not a merry-go-round. [tis a dynamo. It builds 
capability for service. It expands the very spirit that makes Rotary clubs 
eager to serve. It accounts, in part at least, for the presence of Rotarians upon 
nearly every committee serving for the war in the countries wherein there are 
Rotary clubs. It is of importance that such an influence should develop and 
not diminish in time of world need. 


Some changes have been made in the program, not because the Interna- 
tional Directors thought anything improper had been scheduled, but because 
they wanted to intensify the patriotic character of the convention. 

The Sunday afternoon mass meeting, originally planned to be an inspiration 
of Rotary philosophy, will be turned into a great patriotic demonstration on the 
part of the people of Atlanta and the South, led by Rotarians—a demonstra- 
tion of the unity of purpose of the Allies in this war for democracy. 

Tuesday morning’s great program of inspiration will be brought to a close 
by the address by the matchless Canadian orator, Dr. MacDonald, editor of 
The Toronto Globe, who is coming because he realizes this is Canada’s opportuni- 
ty to talk to America. 

Tuesday afternoon, the trade and professional sections will discuss the 
problem: “‘What can men engaged in our vocation do best to help during the 
war?” 

At president Klumph’s request, the President’s Ball on Tuesday night will 
be dedicated to the Red Cross. 

The Wednesday morni::¢ program of Rotary education will conclude with 
an address by one of the n. » ‘ forceful of America’s big business men—Charles 
M. Schwab—who is coming to tell successful Rotarian business men how busi- 
ness can serve best in this crisis, and what is likely to happen to business. 


The carnival and frolics scheduled for Wednesday afternoon will not be 
held. Instead, there will be a special session of the convention to give all the 
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delegates a time and place exclusively set apart to discuss Rotary’s particular 
opportunities and duties during the war. 


But there is need for recreation at a convention where all work hard, and 
so, on Wednesday evening, the delegates will enjoy themselves in a proper and 
fitting manner, at entertainment to be arranged for them by the Atlanta hosts. 


The entire convention will be in harmony with present conditions. The 
pleasures will not be a waste, nor a discourtesy, but a serious necessity. The 
business man of the United States is to play a great and most important part 
in the war. His sacrifices will be great, and like the soldier, he must have some 
recreation; not a cessation of activities, but a change of activities that will re- 
create his energy and ability to perform the service that duty demands of him. 


The Rotary convention, in ordinary times, provides an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for service to the country in which it is held, and to all the world. 
The Atlanta Convention will provide an extraordinary opportunity for serv- 
ice. This opportunity, in fact, will be unlimited. No-American Rotarian can 
bring to the Atlanta Convention a vision, an ideal of service that will be too 
broad or too high to find complete fulfillment in the opportunity for service 
that will be afforded there. 


The Rotary convention is both a normal. business and normal social 
activity. Even in ordinary times it is a natural stimulus to the business life 
of the country, an essential part of the business structure. The Atlanta 
Convention, to be held in unusual times, will be an even stronger stimulus to 
the business life of the United States. It will be a convention that will inspire 
each who attends with a bigger vision of the true meaning of the Rotary pre- 
cept of Service ABOVE SELF, a broader conception of his pleasant and profitable 
duty to put that precept into every day practice. Each will receive for him- 
self and for his country more than he gives, more than he can give; will re- 
ceive, in abundant measure, of the wonderful inspiration that arises when 
thousands of Rotarians—active and successful business and professional men 
—are gathered together to dedicate themselves to Service, to lay their talents 
upon the altar of Service. 


Rotarians are efficient business men. They have the ability to attend to 
their usual business and social activities, and the ability to increase their 
efficiency to meet a larger demand made upon them by unusual conditions 
and situations. They can continue to be efficient business men and can at 
the same time be efficient patriots. The Atlanta Convention will help them 
to meet the increased demands upon their efficiency and upon their pa- 
triotism. 

The Rotary convention is not a waste of resources. It is not a waste of 
time or money. It is a means for making business more efficient by helping 
the thousands of business men who participate in it to become individually 
more efficient; more efficient in thought, more effective in action, more capable 
of cooperating with others for the good of the whole. 


British and Canadian Rotary, in the last three years, has provided the 
right to claim as its own the working, practical, idealistic principle of SERv- 
ICE ABOVE SELF. 


The Atlanta Convention will give to American and Cuban Rotarians in 
particular (as well as to all Rotarians in general) the chance to prove that 
they too can rightfully lay claim to this working principle, and to equip them- 
selves to prove their claim every day in the year. 

If Rotary were to reduce the dimensions of her convention this year 


she would sacrifice her largest single opportunity to be of service. By 
choice, she would be an unimportant agency in the life of the Rotarian. 
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Big Problems Facing American Rotary 


Interesting meeting of International Board is held at Philadelphia. 
Effect of war upon the clubs in the United States fully discust. Con- 
vention at Atlanta will be held as planned, but with emphasis upon 


inspiration and education for patriotic service. 


Appeal made by 


American members to Rotarians of the United States to ‘‘keep 


business normal.”’ 


s—>74N{important and interesting two- 

/4}| day meeting of the Board of 
Directors of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs was 
held at Philadelphia the latter part of April. 
President Klumph, Immediate Past Presi- 
dent Albert, Second Vice-President Gun- 
daker, Secretary Perry, and Past Presi- 
dent Mulholland were present. President 
L. D. Hicks of the Atlanta Rotary Club, 
and Albert S. Adams, chairman of the 
Atlanta Convention executive committee, 
were in attendance, to discuss with the 
Board the convention program, and Wil- 
liam Gettinger of New York (former First 
Vice-President), Harold Rust of Wilkes- 
Barre and others were present for a time. 


The effect of the entry into the war of the 
United States and Cuba upon the activ- 
ities of American and Cuban Rotary 
clubs and the big problems facing American 
Rotary were discussed freely, in the effort 
to discover the best method by which the 
Association might be of service to these 
clubs in their national activities. 








Resolution of Service 


The following resolution tentatively 
adopted at the meeting of February 10th, 
was formally ratified as of effect from and 
after that date: 


RESOLVED, that in the conduct of this 
Association, its officers, in addition to 
their general service to all affiliating clubs, 
as individual clubs, shall be permitted and 
expected to make themselves of service in 
particular to affiliating clubs of any nation 
represented by clubs in the I. A. of R. C.; 
such service to be rendered at such time and 
in such manner as may be approved by the 
Board of Directors of this Association; 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that the spirit of such serv- 
ice to affiliating clubsSmay be reflected in 
the editorial comment of the Association’s 
official publication. 


Allen Albert summarized the arguments 
in favor of this resolution when he said: 
“It is proposed that the great machinery of 


the International Association shall be made 
available to the Rotary clubs of any nation 
in the Association, for a national service. 
This is so essentially businesslike that | 
wish we had done it last year.” 


Secretary Perry explained the resolution, 
from the viewpoint of the administrative 
phase at International Headquarters, as 
meaning that the Headquarters could 
be utilized to correlate and coordinate the 
work of the clubs, upon request of the clubs, 
in any country for something of great 
national value. 


It was decided to place International 
Headquarters at the disposal of the Rotary 
clubs in the United States in a special 
service to mankind in general and their 
own country in particular, in the effort 
to increase the supply of foodstuffs of 
the world by enlisting the boys of the 
American public schools to volunteer for 
work on farms, the various clubs to work 
in cooperation with other agencies in 
their respective communities. In con- 
formity with this decision, a night letter 
was sent to the presidents of the American 
clubs, outlining a plan of procedure. 


Convention Program 


It was decided that the 1917 Internation- 
al Convention would be held at Atlanta, 
June 17 to 21, as planned, and make it a 
great demonstration of patriotism, edu- 
cation for and consecration to service. A 
plea was made that American Rotary clubs 
stand for optimistic confidence and lead 
their nation during the conduct of war, 
with business as usual, and a resolute 
determination not to allow themselves to 
be stampeded into a panic; that the surest 
way to preserve American prosperity is 
to maintain normal industrial, commercial 
and social activities. 

Adams and Hicks reported that the At- 
lanta Rotarians were proceeding with 
their plans and preparations for the con- 
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vention, according to schedule. It was 
the opinion of the members of the Board 
that the plans should go forward, and 
that the convention would be as planned, 
unless some unforeseen disaster should 
occur in the meantime and make unwise 
and inappropriate the adherence to the 
program in its entirety. The program was 
approved, and a motion was passed to 
ask all the clubs to plan particularly to 
remain over for the inauguration on Thurs- 
day evening. 

There was a full discussion following the 
reading of several letters suggesting that 
the Association, the Atlanta Rotarians, 
and all Rotary clubs give up all plans for 
the convention except those relating to 
the serious, business phase of the meeting. 
The conclusion reached was that the best 
service that could be rendered would be 
to make no curtailment. No club is 
expected to overtax itself in trying to outdo 
some other club with greater resources, 
was a statement made by Chairman Mul- 
holland of the Program committee. And 
he added that it would be very poor ex- 
hibition of Rotary for a club to drain its 
treasury in the effort to outdo some other 
club. 

“If there was ever a time when business 
should be carried on as usual,” said Mul- 
holland, ‘‘and when men should pursue 
their ordinary, every day habits, it is 
today. The surest way to put Billy 
Gettinger out of business, and Arch 
Klumph out of business and the surest 
way to bring a panic on this country, is 
to say: ‘Let us order no more printing, 
let us not build houses, let us hang onto 
our money, because hard times are com- 
ing. The moment folks begin to hide 
their money, just that moment hard times 
are coming.” 


Clubs Suggest Activities 


Many communications from clubs re- 
carding the things that might be done by 
all Rotary clubs at this time were read and 
considered. They included soliciting con- 
tributions to cast a liberty bell, organizing 
machine gun companies, buying ambu- 
lances, purchasing farm tractors, getting 
Japan to send an army to support Russia 
on the eastern line, etc., etc. The Board 
was embarrassed by the variety of sug- 
gestions and the uncertainty as to which, 
if any, could become something in which 
every Rotary club might take part. With 
the exception of the getting of the boys out 


on to the farms and the support of the 
Y. M. C. A., it was felt best to defer action 
on all other matters until the subsequent 
meeting of the Board or until the Atlanta 
Convention. Meanwhile, it is understood 
and expected that each Rotary club will 
do everything that it finds possible for 
it to do. 

W. H. Richardson, Jr., of Austin, Texas, 
was elected sergeant-at-arms to succeed 
Joseph M. Connable of Memphis, who 
has become an involuntary past Rotarian 
by change of business classification. Billy 
Richardson was governor of District No. 
12 for 1915-1916. 

Chas. D. Atkinson, Journal Building, 
Atlanta, was appointed chairman of the 
committee on Publication of Daily Con- 
vention Journal, to succeed Frank E. 
Hering, resigned. 

President Klumph reviewed the work 
accomplisht since his election at Cincinnati 
and exprest satisfaction except in respect 
to work done by himself as chairman of 
the special committee on revising the 
standard club constitution. 

There followed a discussion of the best 
method of preparing and adopting a 
standard constitution. It was the unani- 
mous opinion that the International Con- 
vention should prepare a constitution as 
the standard which all clubs in the Asso- 
ciation should adopt, the same to be sub- 
ject to amendment only by the convention. 
The opinion was freely exprest that there 
should be absolute uniformity in the club 
constitutions, embodying only fundamen- 
tals. The opinion also was exprest that 
such a standard or uniform constitution 
should not be handed down to the clubs 
by any Board of Directors, but should 
be formulated and adopted by the clubs 
themselves for themselves, acting thru 
their properly accredited delegates at a 
convention. 

President Klumph made the statement 
that “the real facts are that there isn’t 
a single Rotary club in existence that 
needs anything in its constitution different 
from all the others.”’ 

The secretary was instructed to publish 
warning that chairmen of committees or 
vocational sections (trade and professional 
sections) should not write to any legislative 
body, representing that they are acting for 
International Rotary, or publicly commit 
Rotary in general. 

After an interesting discussion regarding 
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clubs imitative of Rotary, the president 
was authorized to name a committee to 
draft a letter to the club presidents set- 
ting forth the attitude of the International 
Association towards such clubs. 


President Klumph called attention to 
the fact that Rotary clubs in the British 
Isles have a clause in their standard con- 
stitution providing that when a member 
joins an organization similar to Rotary 
he automatically ceases to be a Rotarian. 


Y. M. C. A. War Work 


The question of recreation facilities and 
social centers for soldiers’ camps and the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in this line provided an interesting 
session that‘lasted for nearly two hours. 
Two representatives of the Y. M. C. A. 
were present. The experience of Secretary 
Perry as a Spanish war veteran and of 
Allen Albert as a newspaper correspondent 
in that war caused both of them to take 
a pronounced stand in favor of doing 
everything possible to aid the Y. M. C. A. 
in this work. Frank Mulholland and other 
members of the Board had visited the 
American camps along the Mexican border 
and were familiar with conditions and 
urged support for the Y. M. C. A. work. 
All were agreed that something should be 
done to provide the soldiers with whole- 
some fun. 


The Y. M. C. A. of the United States 
are making plans to provide for recreation 
and social centers for approximately 1,000,- 
000 men, and they are endeavoring to 
raise a fund of $3,000,000 to provide the 
necessary equipment. Consideration was 
given to the propriety of having the Gov- 
ernment of the United States provide the 


buildings, tents and equipment required 
for this work as part of the general ex- 
pense of organizing and training an army. 
President Klumph was authorized to 
appoint a committee of three Rotarians to 
meet with a committee representing the 
war work council of the Y. M. C. A. to 
confer regarding the advancement of 
this welfare work in the Army and Navy 
of the United States. 

(Immediate Past President Albert, Past 
President Mulholland and Secretary Perry 
were appointed as the Committee.) 

Allen Albert concluded the discussion of 
this subject by saying: “I want to give 
notice that when this thing is acted upon 
I mean to propose a motion formally 
accepting, on the part of the Internationa |] 
Board, a special responsibility for the 
upbuilding of a new moral tone in the 
Army.” 

Among the miscellaneous items of busi- 
ness were reports from the secretary that 
progress is being made in codifying the 
legislation, rules and regulations, etc., of all 
the conventions, boards of directors’ meet- 
ings, etc., since the beginning in 1910; and 
that, owing to increast amount of work at 
headquarters and lack of funds, the work 
on the Trade and Professional Sections has 
been brought to a close for the present 
fiscal year and the work turned over to 
the Atlanta Club’s committee on section 
meetings. President Klumph’s plan, to 
have the district governors proceed with 
the immediate organization of clubs wher- 
ever possible, was approved and the’ Board 
directed the preparation and presentation 
of an amendment to the constitution of 
the Association so as to establish a charter 
fee for clubs hereafter affiliated. 





CANADIAN ROTARIANS WELCOME U.S. A. AS ALLY 


Tuesday, April 16, 1917, was “‘Inter- 
national Day” for the Rotary Club of 
Halifax. The meeting was devoted to a 
recognition of the entry of the United 
States as an active participant in the 
Great War. Rotarian Young, United 
States Consul General at Halifax, was the 
presiding officer. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 

“The members of the Rotary Club of 
Halifax desire to express their deep sense 
of gratification at the entrance of the 
United States of America as an active 
belligerent into the present war. 

“They would take this opportunity of 


associating themseives with the many 
expressions of admiration which have 


come from all the allied peoples at this 
great deed done for freedom and humanity. 

‘As Rotarians, they particularly rejoice 
that, the nation in which Rotary had its 
birth and in which it is most widely repre- 
sented should thus have arrayed itself 
on the side of humanity and international 
justice, and they cherish the hope that 
such action presages the extension to 
the sphere of international relations of 
the great principles of mutual service and 
mutual helpfulness for which Rotary 
stands.” 
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Rotary Responds to Patriotic Calls 


Patriotism is dominant note in activities of Rotary clubs of Unit- 


ed States and.Canada; conservation of food and increase of pro- 


duction is first aim; Rotarians taking the lead in many cities and 


cooperating with other organizations in their effort to be of service. 


—~) jATRIOTISM was the dominant 

note in the activities of American 
¥)| Rotary clubs during the last 
iene #4 month, the desire to be of service 
to their country inspiring the Rotarians 
and Jproviding them with a definite outlet 
for their enthusiasm. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the International Association held in 
Philadelphia, April 17, it was decided to 
have the clubs of the United States under- 
take a special service to mankind in general 
and their own country in particular. A 
telegram was sent to the secretary of each 
of the American clubs, as follows: 





Rotary has assumed charge of getting 
the boys out of the schools and onto farms 
to help the farmers get their crops in and 
to cultivate and harvest them. See that 
your club takes charge of work in your 
locality. Get Board of Education to grant 
students credit for farm work. Telephone 
farmers in surrounding country and get 
them to take boys. Get newspapers to 


give full publicity. Get parents to en- 
courage local boys to enlist for farm work. 
Get enthusiasm of boys’ teachers, prin- 
cipals and public aroused. Adjust matters 
of compensation between farmers and boys. 
Serve as a clearing house for entire proposi- 
tion. Keep card records of each boy and 
all data concerning him, where farming, 
etc. Prepare~printed application for en- 
listments to be signed by the boy and 
countersigned by the parent and school 


principal. 
Details of Plan 


This telegram was followed by a letter, 
repeating the wire, and adding the follow- 
ing: 

The plan is to make available for farm 
work in a few days thousands of young 
men from the American high schools and 
grammar schools also. Mr. Howard H. 
Gross, a former member of the Chicago 
Board of Education, has gotten the Chicago 
school authorities to grant leave to the boys 
to substitute farm work for school work for 
the balance of the school year, giving the 
boys going onto the farms full credit there- 
for. The Chicago boys are enthusiastic 
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Boy Farm Recruiting Office opened by Kansas City (Mo.) Rotary Club. 
Photo by Anderson. 
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and ready to go, considering it as a fine 
opportunity to enlist to do their bit for 
their country. 

School boards in scores of other cities 
have been asked to follow Chicago’s 
example and Mr. Gross has invited the 
Rotary clubs to take charge of the carrying 
out of the idea in their respective com- 
munities. For the clubs, the icueninecel 
Directors have promised to do this. It will 
be a short, sharp campaign of intensive 
work. Among the things to be done are: 

Get plenty of publicity in the local 
newspapers. Have a new story for them 
every day, names of boys enlisted, names 
of farmers employing them, cooperation of 
railroad officials, etc. 

Get the local Board of Education to 
agree to release the larger boys at once and 
give them credit for a full year’s work. 

Get the railway and interurban lines to 
cooperate, as their cooperation will be a 
big factor in the success of the plan. 

Phone farmers in surrounding territory 
and ascertain their requirements, making 
a careful, conservative estimate as to the 
supply needed, and notify school superin- 
tendent, railway agent, etc. 

Provide for starting the boys off and 
for their reception by the farmers. Give 
the boys same attention as tho going into 
the army. 

See that the boys get fairly treated as 
to wages and food. The larger boys should 
have perhaps at least two-thirds as much 
as experienced farm hands. See that they 
go to good, reputable farmers who will 
treat them well and pay them promptly. 

Now, you have the general idea. Modify 
it to meet local conditions—but get to work 
quickly. The essence of the plan is quick 
action. 

Prompt and Vigorous Response 


The Magazine of Service 


The response by the clubs was prompt 


Within less than three 


weeks reports had been received at Inter- 
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Fort Wayne Rotarians in Lexington Day Parade. 
“Rotary Will Carry Its Share.” 
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national Headquarters from approximately 
fifty per cent of the American clubs. 

One-third of those reporting were taking 
the part of efficient leaders in the campaign 
in their respective communities. Large 
clubs and small clubs, clubs in the largest 
cities and clubs in the smallest cities, were 
equally enthusiastic and alive to the need 
for immediate action. A number of the 
clubs, at their own expense, inserted ad- 
vertisements in newspapers and periodicals, 
calling for the names of farmers requiring 
help and urging students to enlist. Splen- 
did cooperation was secured in the news 
columns of the press. 

About one-half of the clubs reporting 
were in active cooperation with other 
organizations at work on the same propo- 
sition. For instance, in New York, the 
State Board of Education had started the 
work. The Rotary clubs threw their in- 
fluence in with the State Board. In Ohio, 
Governor Cox (Rotarian) had started the 
state’s machinery in operation to the same 
end, and the Ohio Rotary clubs placed 
themselves at his service. In other places 
the city, local school or state authorities 
had taken the initiative and the Rotary 
clubs offered their fullest cooperation. 

About twelve per cent of the clubs 
reporting stated that there was no im- 


mediate need for such service in their 
localities. The reasons given were various, 


but the chief one was that the farmers 
would not need the services of the students 
until after the close of the school year. 
Many reported that the farmers were amply 
supplied with help. All of these clubs 
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stated that they were “‘standing by” ready 
to get busy in the work the moment any 
need was apparent. A number mentioned 
especially the fact that there would be a 
greater need during harvest time, and they 
would be ready to do their bit to supply it. 

The responses have proved that Rotary 
is an organization of capable, efficient, 
enthusiastic men, willing and ready to 
meet an emergency when it arises. 


Miscellaneous Patriotic Activities 

In addition to the work of getting the 
boys to the farms, the clubs report many 
other activities of a patriotic nature. 


Akron, Ohio: Rotarian Atwater is one of 
committee of five appointed by Mayor to organ- 
ize a Home Guard. Nearly 800 were enrolled in 
less than forty-eight hours, and are drilling 
regularly, about seventy-five being Rotarians; 
many officers are Rotarians; club will enroll 
every Rotarian as an active or sustaining mem- 
ber. A committee is at work on a plan to send an 
ambulance to the French front. The club is 
cooperating with the city authorities in dis- 
tributing seeds and otherwise encouraging the 
planting of all available space in the city and 
county. 


Albany, N. Y.: Rotarian Harlan H. Horner, 
Director of the Examinations and Inspections 
Division of the State Education Department, is in 
charge of the Department’s campaign for the 
enlistment of school boys in a “farm cadet serv- 











Military members of Janesville club who advise the ‘‘military 
committee’ in furnishing comforts for soldiers away on 
duty. In the back row are Dr. Edmund Brush, Lieu- 
tenant, Officers Reserve Corps, Medical Section; 

I. W. Ellenberger, Supply Sergeant, O. N. G. 

Bottom row: Kent DeRango, Regimental 
Sergeant Major, O. N.G.; Perry D. 

Gath, Duty Sergeant, O. N.G. 
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ice.”’ School credit will be given for farm work. 
State and local school authorities will be charged 
with looking after the welfare of the boys. 
Nearly 100,000 enlistment blanks have been 
issued. The club has been active in aiding to 
secure recruits for the navy; Rotarian Rev. 
George Dugan held noonday meetings for a week 
at large industrial plants, accompanied by fellow 
Rotarians. Resolutions pledging the support of 
the club to the nation were past and forwarded 
to President Wilson and to Albany’s represen- 
tative in Congress. 


Alliance, Ohio: Inaugural banquet of the 
new Rotary Club of Alliance was a patriotic 
affair, and Alliance Rotarians were imprest with 
the idea of service as taught in Rotary. Secre- 
tary Ed Kelsey of Toledo, nominee for district 
governor; President Hartman of Toledo; Vice- 
President Acuff of Massillon; Secretary Ned Lord 
of Massillon; E. J. Noaker of Canton; and other 
Rotarians from other cities were present to start 
the new club off right. 


Atlanta, Ga.: A special military luncheon 
was held, with about twenty officers from the 
infantry, cavalry, artillery and field hospital 
corps, as guests. Universal military service was 
the topic for discussion. Members of the club 
followed the talks by the military officers, and 
urged that International Rotary take an active 
part in the universal military service propaganda. 
A silk United States flag hung over the speaker’s 
table was kept waving by an electric fan; it will 
be a permanent feature of the luncheons. 


Atlantic City, N. J.: Different members 
have offered prizes aggregating several hundred 
dollars to stimulate food production by farmers 
and the cultivation of vacant lots in the city. 


Austin, Texas: Free seed is being furnished 
to all worthy persons unable to purchase it. 
The Rotary club has aided in the organization of 
the high school pupils into an army of about 500 
for a campaign of intensive cultivation of vacant 
lots and back yards. Hundreds of acres will be 
planted that would have lain fallow but for the 
activity of the club. The club is planting a large 
garden to be worked by Rotarians, the crops to be 
distributed among the needy. 


Baltimore, Md.: The club has adopted a 
resolution that at the close of each weekly 
luncheon and business meeting one or more 
verses of The Star Spangled Banner shall be sung. 


Birmingham, Ala.: The Rotary club in- 
augurated a campaign to bring about the planting 
of truck gardens and the diversification of crops, 
purchased seed for free distribution, and sent 
out a number of circulars. The city government 
took up the movement to “Plant a Garden” and 
the club is cooperating, in the effort to bring into 
cultivation every available tract in the city. 
Boys are being put to work on truck gardens. 


Bloomington, Ill.: Under the direction of 
the Rotary club, the boys of Bloomington will 
be employed in vacant lot gardening work until 
harvest time, when they will be hardened for farm 
work and will be ready to help in the harvest fields. 

Canton, Ohio: A patriotic evening meeting 
was held in the place of business of Rotarian 
McConnell (McConnell Music Co.). During the 
serving of the dinner, the lady Rotarians, led 
by the wife and family (Continued on page 658) 
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Patriotic Service by Men Over 45 


By Walter Camp of Yale 


For over a generation, Walter Camp has devoted himself to 


training the boys at Yale University for their athletic contests. 


He knows the necessity of being fit, mentally and physically. 


In this article he tells of his plan for a ‘‘Senior Service Corps”’ to 


fit American men over military age to become efficient patriots. 


of products and material to the 

government without profits, and 
finally the offering of self in the service, 
that is the answer that the citizens of the 
United States have made to the call of 
their country! Every Rotarian has helped. 
Money, material and men, these three, if 
efficiently used and given time, will win 
any war. 


| NLIMITED money, the turning over 


Up and down the broad Hillhouse 
Avenue in New Haven, under the quiet 
arching elms, tramp the khaki-clad youth 
whom only a few months ago I saw in foot 
ball uniform trying for the team. The 
sharp signals of the quarterback have given 
place to the “one, two, three, four!” of 
the drill sergeant. Two thousand of these 
boys in squads, from 7 in the morning till 
sundown, are learning the new lessons. 
At Princeton and at Harvard, at Pennsyl- 
vania and Cornell, at Columbia and at 
hundreds of other seats of 


remarked with the same tired and drawn 
face, “I wish I could join your Senior 
Service Corps and get some exercise.” 

I caught Fred Allen of Lee, Higginson 
Company, another old crew captain, just 
rushing off, with hurry and worry stamped 
on his features, to Washington, but 
having time to introduce me to Brown of 
Harvard who brought over Iselin, and we 
talked about what George Wharton Pepper 
of Pennsylvania and the National Board 
of Defense were accomplishing. At Bon- 
bright’s they were awaiting the return of 
Fred Walcott and Harry Stimson from 
their pilgrimage thru the west for universal 
military training. 

And.so it. went, all these men throwing 
themselves into the cause! On my desk lay 
dozens of unopened envelopes with the 
names of financial firms. There was no 
need to open these. Each would say that 
their services were at the call of the 

government and their clients, 





learning the same thing is 
going on. 


The Birth of the Idea 


At the Biltmore in New 
York the other evening I met 
Fred Stevenson, the captain 
of that 89 crew that for so 
long held the record of the 
Thames. He looked tired 
and worn. He had been in 
Washington working up the 
details of his specialty tele- 
phone service for the govern- 
ment. 

An hour later [ met at 
the Yale club, Vance Mc- 
Cormick, the old foot ball 





to place the bond _ issue. 
But there were other en- 
velopes. When I began to 
open these [I found the con- 
tents bore one important 
question repeated in various 
forms: 

“Tam over 45 but I want 
to do something of service to the 
country. What can I do?” 

Then with the vision of 
the tired faces of those men 
with whom I had talked and 
who had found what they 
could do, and with the 
thought of all those others 
who were asking the question, 








captain and quarter, just 
back from Washington and 


hurrying on there again. He Service Corps. 


Two New Haven members of Senior 


Prof. W. H. Taft I 
(left) and Walter Camp. 


I sat down to study out an 
answer. 


knew I would never 
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have let a foot ball man look as 
McCormick looked without “laying him 
off” for a day or two. I knew I should 
have despaired of a race rowed by a crew 
looking on the day before as Fred Stevenson 
and Fred Allen did. I knew that if as 
many men as were writing me letters were 
offering themselves as candidates for a 
team | could have a squad that would 
mean a wonderful eleven when they had 
been thru three months of preparation. 


The Man Who Hadn’t Time 


Then came the realization that all these 
men needed a something that meant the 
same at forty-five or fifty that it had 
meant when they were twenty, but in 
different form. It meant a course of 
training or else some of them would “go 
fine’ from overwork and some of them 
would be useless 
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Later he did rest. He rested forever! 

Now our chief executives thruout the 
country are today on edge from work and 
if they are to have put upon them on top 
of what they have been going thru in the 
last two years, an additional burden in 
their affairs, giving that service to the 
government, whether their line be manu- 
facturing, railroading, finance, or problems 
of communication, they must take pre- 
cautions to keep physically fit. These 
men must have an hour of the best kind of 
physical training, and 50 minutes of it 
out-of-doors every day, if they are going to 
stand the strain. 

If any one of these men says that he is 
too busy for it, let him read the above 
story, and ask himself of what value he is 
going to be to the government or to his 
country three months from now when a 

greater power 





from no work. 
The Wall Street 
Journal told a 
little story the 
other day. A 
Western railroad 
president of un- 
usual ability and 
energy settled his 
earthly accounts 
a few weeks ago. 
The dispatch 








than his business 
or his govern- 
ment gives orders 
for his final rest? 


Effective 

Patriotism 
And in addi- 
tion to this hour, 
daily, he must 
not forego his 
golf or other 


a li 





said: ‘Railroad 
men in the West 
felt a great loss, 
and Eastern financiers saw a vacant chair 
that could not be readily filled.” A year 
ago a friend had said to him “*You are over- 
working. Let me introduce you to my 
doctor.” And the doctor said, “Your 
vitality is undermined. I see it in your 
face. Your brain has overtaxed your body. 
Take a vacation immediately.”’ 

The railroad man replied that he had 
then no time to rest. Some months later 
his friend found him in bed, but he said, 
‘‘T shall be up in a week. Your doctor was 
right but I cannot rest. My salary is 
fifty thousand and I have just received a 
bonus of fifty thousand. One cannot 
accept this remuneration without assuming 
the responsibilities that go with it.” 

His friend urged him once more on 
the basis of his value to the road but the 
railroad president replied, “I shall be 
out in a week. I must be on the job. 
Responsibilities will not let me leave at this 
time. Later I can rest.” 


Start of hike of Senior Service Corps. 
in lead at left. 


pleasure on Sat- 
urday. There is 
no effective pa- 
triotism in a man of fifty trying to do more 
work than he can stand. 

He may think there is no limit to his en- 
durance, physical and mental, but by 
acting upon that supposition, he is giving 
just as silly an exhibition as would a college 
athlete in endeavoring to run a railroad. 
He must translate his patriotism into 
effective results, and those results must 
be continued over a considerable period 
of time. In other words, he must train 
himself to the pitch of what his powers 
can safely stand, and must take enough 
training and relaxation to keep fit. 

There are very few men nowadays who 
deliberately say at fifty that physical 
training and outdoor relaxation are not 
essential to the maximum of efficiency. 
Some of them practice what they preach 
but a great many of them today, under the 
increased strain and the ever growing 
demands upon the powers of the executives, 
in their own individual cases say that they 


Walter Camp 
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have no longer any time. It begins first 
by a skipping of the weekend exercise and 
pleasure. It continues in the cutting off 
of any daily exercise they have been having 
because they have so little time that the 
motor car must be used instead of the legs. 

Now this must tell sooner or later in their 
efficiency, whether as leaders of industrial 
plants, transportation, communication, 
production, or assembling, or purchasing 
of food stuffs or supplies. Some of these 
men, in a hysterical moment of patriotism, 
have signed up or enlisted for more active 
work, such as the protection of industrial 
plants, bridges or culverts, or general 
home defense. Then on top of the rush 
and hurry of crowding an hour or two more 
into their daily work, they are ready to 
drill one night a week, probably indoors. 


Group Patriotism 


How long can the human machine stand 
this? All these men under normal con- 
ditions are reasonably sane. Most of 
them have so ordered their lives after 
years of experience as to include a certain 
amount of daily exercise, and a weekend 
of golf or other relaxation. The question 
is, did they do this from a realizing sense 
of the fact that by devoting such hours to 
exercise and relaxation they were more 
efficient? If so, then it is time for them 
to pause and reflect upon the question of 
what will happen if they go contrary to 
nature’s own laws as they themselves have 
found that these laws must be interpreted. 

Many of these men are resolving every 
day that they must go back to this exer- 
cise and relaxation and they mean to do it, 
but they put it off and the days slip by and 
each man finds still more demands upon 
his time which he decides preclude the 
possibility of such things. If a man be 
left to himself he will slip gradually along 
until the inevitable breakdown comes. 

The reason for the organization of the 
Senior Service Corps is to provide against 
the danger of this situation and at the 
same time to establish in every com- 
munity an example of group patriotism, 
which is far more effective upon that com- 
munity than any individual action. It is 
to keep fit the men the government is 
using and needs in its affairs, and to give 
every man of forty-five and over a chance 
to make himself fit to be of some service to 
his country should the emergency arise. 

The very force of the example of these 
men seriously working to bring back 
to themselves something of the physical 


fitness they once knew and enjoyed, will 
work as a leaven to cause more patriotism 
and desire for service in that community 
than any other one thing. It has already 
demonstrated itself in several communities. 

At New Haven the squad started the 
first week in April with fifty. Within two 
weeks it had doubled and in its ranks were 
these representative men: The president 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the presi- 
dents of three of the largest manufacturing 
plants, the treasurer of the savings bank, 
the editor of one of the largest newspapers, 
the dean of the University, the former 
dean of the Divinity School, a former 
mayor, two judges, several physicians, and 
leading business men. 


Plan Sweeps Country 


And all these men were drilling in the 
gymnasium and then “hiking” up hill and 
down dale with perspiration rolling off their 
foreheads, while the public looked on with 
gradually increasing awe and _ respect. 
And many a one of these men who had 
been wont to appear at his office between 
nine and ten o'clock was answering 
regularly the roll call at 7:55, and actually 
getting to his office at as early an hour 
as before, but with a deposit in the bank 
of health of an hour’s good healthy exercise! 

Four other communities have already 
organized Senior Service Corps, one in 
Pennsylvania, one in New York, one in 
New Jersey and one in Kentucky, and they 
are receiving and carrying out the weekly 
schedule of work. Others have applied 
for it from as far away as California. 

The plan is simplicity itself. Any 
group of men in a community can organize 
and by sending the address of their secre- 
tary and surgeon, receive the weekly 
schedule which demands but an hour a 
day three days in the week. The only 
necessary qualifications are: 


Ist. Age over 45. 

2nd. Citizenship. 

3rd. Willingness to give an hour to 
service. 

4th. A simple physical examination. 


The work is carefully graded under the 
care of Dr. W. G. Anderson, -the director 
of the Yale Gymnasium, and _ insures 
moderation and progression. Any leader 
under the direction of the surgeon of the 
local corps can carry the squad along and, 
after three weeks, such military drill as 
the squad desires can be added under a 
drill sergeant. 
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Service in Human Salvage 


By Douglas Webster 


Being the first installment of the impressions of a member of the 
American Ambulance in France—that great exemplification of the 
true and unselfish Service for which Rotary stands, which has gone 
back and forth between the battlefields and hospitals, ministering 
to the sick and wounded Britons, Germans, French and Austrians. 


Douglas Webster was a dentist in Philadelphia 
when he enlisted to serve humanity as a member 
of the American Ambulance in France, the hos- 
pital service which has been maintained during 
the Great War. Recently he returned to the 
United States with a nervous system more or less 
shattered, wearing the much coveted Croiz de 
Guerre—the decoration for bravery in unselfish 
service. Dr. Webster was a part of that great 
human salvage organization which has cared for 
nearly half a million men in its work in France. 

A short time after his return to America, 
Dr. Webster was a guest of the Rotary Club of 
Camden, of which his brother, Malcolm, is the 
attorney-at-law member. At the luncheon he 
made a talk on his experiences with the Am- 
bulance. Malcolm Webster at that time was the 
correspondent for THe Rorartan. He _ was 
very proud of his “kid brother” and took notes of 
the latter’s talk. Later he was requested by 
THe Rotarian to “drive his brother into a 
corner’ and secure additional details for an 
impressionistic article for this magazine. 

The following constitutes the results of his 
first ‘“‘drive,”’ and will be followed by a more 
detailed description of the Service, its organiza- 
tion, methods, and results. Now that the 
United States has entered the war on the side of 
France, American Rotarians will be more frankly 
proud of the great work of service in human sal- 
vage rendered by this organization, at whose hands 
Frenchman and Briton, German and Austrian 
have received the same kind ministering at- 
tention. 


¥ NTIL we reached the zone of the 
| submarine and marine-mining op- 
erations, our journey from New 
sn York on the French liner Chicago 
was commonplace and uneventful, altho 
the knowledge that our ship was fairly 
loaded to the gunn’ls with ammunition 
and potential death of many sorts and 
descriptions gave one a sufficient sense of 
the uncertainty of life to supply ‘“‘atmos- 
phere” from the moment that we crossed 
the gang plank. 

Before we entered the Bay of 
Biscay, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, it was learned, thru our 
wireless, that to the excitement 
of submarine anticipation was to 


be added the more or less disconcerting 
possibility of capture by the German com- 
merce raider Mowe, which was at that time 
operating in the waters about the British 
Isles. ; 

Shortly after receiving this information, 
all hands, excepting those comprising the 
personnel of the steamer, were ordered to 
their stations by the life-boats, with life- 
belts strapped about their bodies. For 
thirteen hours we stood thus. 

And, sure enough, out of the dim, gray 
mist of early morning, there appeared, far 
off on the western horizon, a long, low 
shape which, as soon as it had sighted us, 
altered its course and gave chase, signalling 
us, aS we passengers afterwards learned, 
to ‘‘heave to” and submit to examination. 
Evidently, the command was not in 
proper code, for, with every ounce of 
steam the boilers would stand, we made 
for the coast of France, with the = 
stranger in pursuit. : 

After several hours, during which 
we slowly drew away from 
the suspicious craft, she sud- . 
denly veered about, and dis- % <. 
appeared below the horizon ; » 
shortly before there A 
hove in sight two 
British — destroyers, 
racing along at some 
thirty knots 
an hour. 

The  fol- 
lowing morn- 
ing saw us 
safe in the 
harbor of 
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Bordeaux, and then, as suddenly as tho 
it had been flasht upon the screen at a 
cinema show, we were brought face to 
face with the actualities of the fearful 
conflict which is devastating Europe and 
sacrificing the flower of its manhood. 


To Bordeaux and to cities and villages 
thruout the south of France are sent to 
“recuperate” the pitiful wrecks of the men 
who have been at the front, and come back 
maimed, halt and blind. It seemed as tho 
ninety per cent of the men one saw were 
minus a leg, an arm, an eye; and some 
lacked a variety of members; whilst the 
number of those groping about in total 
darkness was appalling. Here and there 
one would note men apparently “sound of 
wind and limb” who, upon closer approach, 
would be found to have the vacant eyes 
and the gaping mouth of imbecility— 
poor beggars who had perhaps in a second 
been stripped of reason and memory by 
the near explosion of a shell, or whose 
nervous systems had gone to pieces under 
days of fighting without rest or sleep. 


And the women nearly all wore black. 
Occurred to me the thought that in hun- 
dreds of other towns, thruout the length 
and breadth of Europe, and across the seas, 
women garbed in mourning, with their 
faces pale, patient, suffering, symbolized 
the real price of this terrible war. 


On the train which took us to Paris were 
hundreds of soldiers, on their way to the 
trenches, some fresh from the farm, the 
factory, the workshop and the counting- 
house; some seasoned veterans recovered 
from their wounds and going up for more 
“punishment.” 
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That night we 
spent in Paris. It 
was eight o'clock 
when we arrived, 
and darkness had 
fallen over the * 
city. One or two as 
dim and_ shaded ; 
lights in each block 33 
was all the illumi- “yt 
nation allowed by ; 
the military au- 
thorities, and no 
one was abroad ex- 
cepting those on “particular business.” 
Shortly after our arrival a “‘flock”’ of 
Zeppelins visited the capital, and there 
was a great running to and fro of gendar- 
merie, extinguishing lights and blowing 
horns to warn the inhabitants to the cellars, 
or wherever they might seek sanctuary. 
Overhead could be heard the hum and whirr 
of the propellers. One of the unwelcome 
visitors was brought to ecrth. 


The following morning, after being prop- 
erly registered at the Bureau of Police, we 
were taken to the Headquarters of the 
American Ambulance, located just outside 
the first ‘“‘city wall,” in a suburb called 
Neuilly-sur-Seine. 

The Ambulance is domiciled in what was 
the Lycee-Pasteur, now converted into a 
hospital which is said to be the most 
thoroly equipped and efficient in Paris. 
Here began my real experience in the 
wonderful work of human salvage, the 
only Christian side, it seemed to me, 
whether in Paris, Vienna, Berlin or London, 
of the awful work that is going on. 

Here I leave you until next month. 





ANCIENT 


Buddhist priests in India are credited with 
having been the first to give some attention 
to the care of the sick. A little later we 
hear of the rulers of Persia and Arabia 
erecting so-called hospitals. The first 
hospital in Jewish history was “Beth 
Holen” at Jerusalem. 

The first real attempt, however, at any 
organized hospital work was at Epidaurus 
in Greece, where, to the temple of Aesculap- 
ius, the god of medicine, the ill were 
brought or dragged themselves to learn 
by dreams and incantations how their ills 
might be cured. 

The earliest religious hospitals known 


HOSPITALS 


were those of the Knights Templars and 
Knights of St. John at Jerusalem, operating 
during the crusades. The next step was 
the setting aside of a room in a monastery 
or inn where the wayfaring sick were 
housed until able to continue their journey 
or death came. These patients were 
known as hospes or guests, and from this 
we probably derive the word “hospital.” 


The first real building devoted to hos- 
pital purposes solely was Hotel Dieu in 
Paris, founded in 660 A. D. This con- 
tinues in active operation. 


—Purny O. Cirark, Wheeling Rotary Club. 
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War of Chemist 


Mobilizing Old Magicians 
By Philip R. Kellar 


yo ONE is the lean and lank alchemist, with 
18\44 his long black robe and tall pointed cap 
‘ \) (gs and mysterious mien; hiding behind great 
iit) spectacles the deep-set eyes that peered 
mystically into the mysterious unknown, searching 
for some way by which a miracle might be wrought 
to amaze men. 

Come in his place is the modern chemist, possibly 
bald, probably only half hiding with nose glasses 
eyes that try earnestly to pierce the veil before the 
unknown in the effort to learn more of the operation 
of natural laws, that he may harness those laws and 
set them to do man’s bidding. 

This is the age of chemistry to which humankind 
has come in the effort to develop, thru the age of 
stone, the age of bronze, and the age of steel. It 
has been the age of the chemist for some time, but 
the Great War has caused all men to realize this fact. 
For the war is a chemical war, a matter of chemistry 
to a very large degree. Each gun-shot means chem- 
istry, every bomb, every torpedo, all the powder and 
dynamite and various forms of explosives, the gas, 
and the implements by means of which the soldiers 
utilize these instruments of destruction, are creations 
of the chemist. 

Without chemistry, the submarine would be 
impossible. 

Without chemistry, men would have to fight with 
bows and arrows, swords and lances, slings and stone 
battle axes. 

Without chemistry, the soldiers at the front and 
the nations back of them would starve. 

Chemistry is the science of doing things quickly 
according to nature’s laws, things which nature 
might not come around to do in thousands of years 
or millions of years. 

Chemistry isn’t what so many of us have narrowly 
thought it to be—fussing with a few drugs. It touches 
every man’s life at hundreds of points every day. 
How dependent is man upon chemistry—and how 
ignorant of the fact—was graphically shown by Her- 
bert N. Casson, of London, England, editor of The 
Efficiency Magazine, when he wrote: 

‘““*‘What does chemistry mean to me?’ said Mr. 
Narrowhead as he looked at this page, printed with 
ink made by a chemical process, on paper made by a 
chemical process. 

**As he pushed back his cuff, bleached by a chemical 
process, and laced his shoes made of leather tanned 
by a chemical process, he glanced thru a pane of 
glass, made by a chemical process, and saw a baker’s 
cart full of bread, leavened by a chemical process, 
and a draper’s wagon delivering a parcel of silk, 
made by a chemical process. 
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Against Chemist 
Under Their Modern Names 


“He pulled out his pencil, made by a chemical 
process, and wrote a reminder in his notebook bound 
by imitation morocco, made by a chemical process. 


“Then he put on his hat, dyed by a chemical 
process, stepped out upon the pavement of asphalt, 
compounded by a chemical process, bought a daily 
paper with a penny refined by a chemical process 
and proceeded to the office where he dealt in a certain 
chemical compound called coal. 

‘“**No,’ he added, ‘of course not, chemistry has 
nothing to do with me.’” 

Casson was talking to the British, but what he 
said applies with equal force to Americans and Cana- 
dians and Cubans. 

“Without chemistry,” he said, “we would be as 
helpless in this war as a babe in a tiger’s cage. We 
fight by chemistry. We put chemist against chemist, 
and bomb against bomb and gas against gas. There 
is no other way. The only way to conquer chemistry 
is by using more chemistry. 

“So it will be in manufacturing. We shall have to 
produce sugar and indigo and camphor and sul- 
phuric acid by chemical methods. This terrible 
new force of chemistry has come into the world and 
we have either got to use it or be struck down by it. 
It cannot be ignored. It cannot be avoided.” 


The Swiss and the Germans have led for years in 
the development and application of chemistry. But 
modern chemistry was born in England about 250 
years ago, as the result of the experiments of Boyle, 
and it was developed first in England and France. 
That chemistry was of the sort which most of us 
think of when we think anything about chemistry. 

Industrial chemistry is a child of the last fifty 
years, and most of its growth has been during the 
last twenty-five years. From being a “black art’ 
of the ancients, the plaything of mystics and fakers, 
it has swiftly and silently become the greatest single 
factor in the process of industrial development. 

In his book Eclipse or Empire—which has created 
such a stir in the British Empire—Samuel Turner 
credited the wonderful industrial progress of the Ger- 
man people to their chemists and made the state- 
ment that Germany had forty chemists where Britain 
had one. Casson says that several years ago Dr. 
Shadwell made the announcement that there were 
only ten chemists in the entire English paper trade, 
altho there were more than 650 paper mills, and that 
three-fourths of the new chemical patents were Ger- 
man. 

A few years ago the United States was almost in as 
bad a way, but during recent years there has been 
a great awakening to the value of chemistry in Amer- 
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ica, and the more than 5,000 chemists who 
are members of the American Association 
of Chemists will contribute mightily to the 
aid of their country in the war and after 
the war. A wonderful stimulus to the 
development of industrial- chemistry in 
the United States was given by the es- 
tablishment of the Mellon Institute of 
Chemical Research at Pittsburgh. 

This Institute was built by professors of 
chemistry and paid for by two Pittsburgh 
bankers, Andrew W. Mellon and Richard 
B. Mellon. The plan originated with 
Professor Robert Kennedy Duncan, a 
Canadian, who died before the building was 
completed. Dr. Raymond F. Bacon is the 
present director. 

The Institute was established in 1911 by 
Dr. Duncan. The first home was a tempo- 
rary structure that cost only $10,000. 
The present home is a handsome building 
erected at a cost of about $300,000. The 
Institute’s yearly expenses are approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

In the Mellon Institute from thirty to 
forty chemists are always at work solving 
practical problems of manufacture. <A 
manufacturer, for a few hundred dollars a 
year, can have the Institute work on his 
problems, and thus save thousands of 
dollars and more valuable time. Among 
the problems which are being worked upon 
at the Institute are those relating to petro- 
leum, yeast, leather, fertilizers, radiators, 
turbine engines, oils, acetylene gas, dental 
supplies, stone, glass, soap, aluminum, 
copper, laundering, bleaching, and many 
others. 

Modern chemistry, aside from its vital 

effect upon the industrial development of 
the world, is a wonderfully fascinating 
study. A short list of some of the sub- 
stances that are chemically manufactured 
is enough to explain why the modern 
chemist is as much absorbed in his work as 
was the ancient magician. 
. Here are some of the things that are 
actually being manufactured by chemical 
processes: indigo, milk, graphite, rubies, 
diamonds, ficetin, sugar, sulphuric acid, 
camphor, dyes, perfumes, soap, fertilizer, 
stone. 

Nearly everything is a chemical com- 
pound. The human body is; in it are the 
same elements that are found in the air 
and in the sea-water. The raising of food 
products is a chemical process. The plants, 
by a chemical process, extract the ni- 
trogenous, life-giving fertilizing properties 





from the air, and transmute them into 
fruits and vegetables and grains. The 
manufacture of solid nitrogen by the 
extraction of the nitrogen from the air, is a 
chemical process made possible by the 
development of tremendous heat by hydro- 
electric power—another chemical process. 
The nitrogen is used for the manufacture 
of fertilizer and for the making of deadly 
explosives. 


In the mobilization of the chemists, prob- 
ably the greatest attention will be given 
to the effort to successfully subdue nitrogen 
and master its secrets. It is the most 
powerful and also the most restless of all 
the elements with which chemists have 
sought to do battle. Nitrogen comprises 
four-fifths of the air which men breathe. 
Nitrogen supplies medicines and poisons, 
dyes and fertilizers and explosives. Its 
most direct aid in the prosecution of the 
war will be its contribution to the making 
of explosives; its most far-reaching aid 
will be in the successful manufacture of 
fertilizers that will greatly increase the 
productivity of the soils of Britain and 
France, Canada and the United States, 
Cuba and Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa, India and Japan, Russia and 
China. 

A good start has been made in the work 
of extracting the nitrogen from the air and 
turning it into bread, via the fertilizer 
route. There are successful plants in 
Scandinavia, in Germany, and some small 
ones in the United States. But the process 
has by no means been perfected. There is 
room for a far greater development along 
this line. 


The chemists have, for some time, been 
trying to discover a means by which power 
may be obtained direct from coal, without 
the intermediary of steam. More than 
half of the power of coal is lost by the pres- 
ent method of using it. The chemist 
who can master this secret will give to his 
country a far greater gift than would the 
alchemists of old if they had succeeded in 
transmuting baser metals into gold. 


The army of chemists is the first line 
back of the soldiers in the trenches; the 
first line back of the soldiers in the farm 
fields; the first line back of the soldiers in 
the factories. Upon them, so far as the 
physical fighting of the war is concerned, 
depend the issues of the fight. Upon them 
devolves a great responsibility and a great 
opportunity. 
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Atlanta Calls to Greater Service 


By Malcolm D. Jones, Macon, Ga. 


Chairman of “Dixie Land” Convention Committee 


Are we conserving our spiritual resources? Spiritual preparedness 
is the only basis for material preparedness; spiritual efficiency the 


only firm foundation for material efficiency. 


The world needs a 


teacher of spiritual efficiency, and what better service could be 
rendered than to direct a nation’s thought into paths of wisdom 
and service! The Rotary convention can aid in this great service. 


~—__ | ENTUCKY, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Louisi- 

‘ ana, Mississippi, Florida, Georgia 
J are reaching out to grasp your 
hand and draw you into Dixie Land. 
Seventeen southern clubs unite in extend- 
ing to International Rotary a_ hearty 
invitation to visit the Sunny South. An 
invitation from any one of these states 
or from any one of these clubs would 
be hard to resist, but when they all join 
in asking the privilege of entertaining 
you, they cannot be denied. 

No one who has ever enjoyed the wel- 
come of a southern home will decline our 
invitation. If you are a stranger to south- 
ern hospitality, then both of us have a 
treat in store. Ask any Shriner who 
attended the Imperial Council in 1914. 
Atlanta took care of fifty thousand Shrin- 
ers and their friends and any one of them 
will advise you to accept the hospitality 
of the boys of Dixie Land. 


You need not bring your wraps, of 
course, because June in Georgia is the 
season for linen, the season for cooling 
fruits and berries, for refreshing west 
winds that make millions of green leaves 
laugh and dance and make you wish to 
live and die in Dixie. When once you 
have bathed in the beauty of Dixie’s sun- 
light and felt the warm kisses of her per- 
fumed breezes; when once you have been 
touched by the romance of her moonlight 
and been charmed by the magic of her 
skies, you can never escape her bewitching 
spell. 

Which Money Cannot Buy 


Atlanta is situated on the crest of the 
great Piedmont Escarpment. Its altitude 
and its location in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge counteract the effect of latitude 
and give a climate unexcelled. Her breezes 








come straight from the cedars and the 
laurels of Georgia’s mountains, bearing 
the cooling balm of her wooded hills and 
the languorous fragrance of her blossom- 
ing valleys. 

The southern Rotary clubs are prepar- 
ing a welcome to Dixie Land that you 
will appreciate. Their desire is to make 
you feel at home and to do all that will 
minister to your comfort or your pleasure. 
Our welcome will be distinguisht not so 
much by the things that money buys, 
but rather by the warm hearted courtesies 
which money cannot buy and which are 
reserved for those we respect and love. 

The greatest good offered by any Rotary 
convention is the opportunity for fellow- 
ship between kindred souls, and the serv- 
ice which the southern clubs hope to render 
to your entire satisfaction is to surround 
you with such an atmosphere of warm 
welcome and good fellowship that you 
will be breathing friendship and happiness 
during your entire stay. 4, 


No Time for Lavish Display 


We recognize that this is no time for 
the lavish expenditure of money and have 
therefore determined not to astonish but 
to charm you. We shall not weary you 
with a ceaseless round of costly enter- 
tainments, but rather attempt a few things 
well and handsomely done and leave to 
you something of that leisure character- 
istic of the South and necessary to the 
idea of fellowship. 

This is the first time the southeast has 
had the opportunity of entertaining a 
Rotary convention. This opportunity 
may never come our way again in a long 
while, and we are deeply sensible of the 
honor Rotary has conferred upon us. 
Our distinguisht guests will receive all the 
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courtesy and hospitality which the South’s 
warm heart can suggest. 


Georgia’s Old Motto 


Dixie Land is proud to be the lens 
which is to focus in Atlanta the warmth 
of individual Rotary influences that are 
radiating from every state in the Union, 
in Canada and Cuba and the far-away 
British Isles. And Georgia is peculiarly 
an appropriate place on which such in- 
fluences should be concentrated. Georgia’s 
early colonial seal of state bore this Latin 
motto, “‘Non sibi, sed aliis’—‘‘Not for 
ourselves, but for others.”” The motto 
on Georgia’s seal in colonial days is the 
guiding principle of Rotary today—*‘ He 
profits most who serves best’”—‘‘ Non sibi, 
sed aliis.”’ 

Who can tell the impression that may 
be made upon the genius of southern civi- 
lization by coming in contact with thou- 
sands of big brained, unselfish Rotarians 
calmly deliberating upon the wisest means 
for rendering service to our country. Has 
the country up to this time furnisht a 
patriotic demonstration of deeper im- 
port? 

The blaze of fireworks and the blare 
of trumpets have their proper use and 
place. But the thing which shapes the 
destiny of a nation is the calm deliberation 
of its unselfish, thoughtful men. This 
country already owes a debt of gratitude 
to the International Board of Directors 
for its recent admonition: ‘The surest 
way to preserve American prosperity 
is to maintain normal industrial, com- 
mercial and social activities.” 


We are being warned every day from 
Washington, from the press, from the 
pulpit, and from every other point of the 
compass whither warnings blow, against 
waste of food stuffs, coal, iron, and other 
material assets. There has been no nobler 
or saner expression of this idea than that 
formulated by the Clubs of the Eleventh 
Rotary District: ‘Laying aside all other 
things, the first and best endeavors of each 
club shall be directed to the achievement 
of industrial and military efficiency, to 
the end that the civilization which has 
come to us from the cross of Calvary shall 
not perish from the earth.” 


Great Educational Force 


But are we conserving our spiritual as- 
sets? Are we not wasting over a hundred 
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million horsepower of energy in hysterical 
enthusiasm, in misdirected effort, mis- 
placed sympathy, foolish hopes and idle 
fears? If all this nation full of spiritual 
power could be directed toward a calm, 
intense deliberation on how the nation 
might be served, every hearthstone in 
the land would blaze with true patriotic 
fire instead of flickering with emotional 
panic. Spiritual preparedness is the only 
basis for material preparedness; spiritual 
efficiency the only firm foundation for 
material efficiency. 

Edmund Burke said: ‘‘Education is the 
foundation of all preparedness.”” What 
higher educational influence could come 
to this land than for the inspiration of our 
convention to commingle, in the warm 
heart of the South, the virile thought of 
North, East and West, of Canada, Cuba 
and our brothers across the sea! The 
pulse of humanity would throb with a new 
life. 

The world needs a teacher of spiritual 
efficiency and what better service could 
be rendered than to direct a nation’s 
thought into paths of wisdom and service? 
One of the highest powers of the mind, if 
not the highest, is the ability to think 
clear, sane thoughts while those around 
us are swept away by panic or passion. 
The Rotary convention can help perform 
this great world service by sane delibera- 
tion at this time. 

What May Not Result? 


Some wise man in England served his 
country well when he suggested that 
every Englishman should keep this thought 
ever present to his consciousness: *“*Busi- 
ness as usual.’’ It may seem like whistling 
as we go thru a graveyard, but no man who 
is excited or frightened can whistle, and 
if fright and excitement threaten, a cheery 
whistle can drive them away. 

If out of this convention of thousands of 
unselfish Rotarians there comes nothing 
more than a slogan equal to ‘Business 
as Usual,” we can adjourn knowing we 
have rendered a greater service than any 
other Rotary convention ever held. Non 
sibi, sed aliis—Service, not self. 

To each Rotarian in the wide, wide 
world, the South sends greetings and in- 
vites you to come not only to the home- 
land, but into her Home. We want to 
know you and we want you to know us. 
You are welcome—come in, hang up your 
hat and make yourself at home. 
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Atlanta Convention Service 


By Chairman Bert Adams, Convention Executive Committee 


Wes OV PLANNING the Atlanta Con- 
(¥4| vention program we have tried 
tI ASY)\| to give the greatest opportunity 
= for acquaintanceship— that sol- 
id rock foundation of Rotary. We divided 
our committees into two groups, one in 
charge of all entertainment, and the other 
labelled ‘Preparation and Operation.” 
Each is divided into many smaller com- 
mittees who are trying to anticipate your 
every wish so that you get “what, when 
and where you want it’ with the least ef- 
fort upon your part. 

You will be furnished, before you leave 
home, with labels or tags for your trunk, 
and if you do your part the tag will show 
your real name, your hotel at Atlanta and 
the room number. 

Our scouts report that the Cleveland or 
Chicago, or some other delegation is due at 
the Terminal Station at any hour of the 
day or night. The Baggage Crew sends 
out its advance guard who boards the train 
outside the city and has all the Rotary 
labelled trunks ready for the special trucks 
as soon as the train pulls in; and away they 
go to your hotel room. 





Meet ’Em at the Train 


You are told how glad we are to have 
you by the Meet ’Em at the Train Brigade, 
and then turned over to the commanders 
of the Gasoline Fleet who will take you to 
the hotel, with your hand baggage—and 
regardless of threats or cajolery, let no oth- 
er mortal than yourself get his hands up- 
on your hand baggage—for mistakes will 
happen. 


And now you are ready to register. Do 
so and get your badge and book of coupons 
at the Registration Headquarters on the 
ground floor of the Healey Building, corner 
of Forsyth and Walton, right in the heart 
of the city, with entrances from four 
streets. The Registration office will be 
open from Saturday afternoon until all our 
visitors have left town. Here will be the 
main Information Bureau, the Rotary post 
office (the U. S. post office is just across 
the street), telephones, stenographers, et 
cetera and then some, for your convenience. 

The desks of President Klumph, Secre- 
tary Perry, Sergeant Richardson, and the 


Credentials committee are in the parlor 
of the Piedmont Hotel, off the lobby, on 
the ground floor. Here the chairman of 
each delegation will file the credentials 
for his entire delegation. 

Information bureaus will be maintained 
at various places and bulletins will be post- 
ed in all hotels giving a schedule of each 
day’s events. 

The convention sessions will be held in 
the Baptist Tabernacle, a modern building 
with a seating capacity of 3,000, and in 
addition there is a big airy room where 
you can smoke and talk, without disturbing 
the convention sessions. There will be 
a soft-drink stand, plenty of seats, cool 
breezes and ice water. The Exhibit ofSec- 
retarial Work will be displayed here. 

The Special Assemblies (as we are now 
calling the Round Tables) will be held at 
convenient places and all within five min- 
utes walk of each other. 

The vice-chairmen of the Vocational 
Sections are preparing places for these 
meetings; each delegate will be given a 
book showing where his Section is to meet 
and the name and address of the Atlanta 
vice-chairman. 

Signs will be put up all over town di- 
recting you to places of meetings; all street 
cars that will take you to places like the 
Introduction meeting on Sunday will be 
marked “Rotary.” 

Every man, woman and child in Atlanta 
is on the “‘glad to meet you—ask me”’ com- 
mittee. 

What to Wear 


Maybe you want to know about the 
proper dress for the various entertainments. 
We will say what the men are expected to 
wear—but not the ladies; for the Lawn 
Party, just what you would wear at a 
lawn party at home; for the President’s 
Ball, white duck, flannel or anything light- 
colored as we hope to make it a “‘white 
ball’; for the ‘“Frolix’’ anything will go— 
comfort is the motto; for the Inauguration, 
dress will be informal. 

We have 165 men in the Atlanta Ro- 
tary Club who are thinking of your com- 
fort. You can help us by saying as soon 
as possible, “‘I’ll be there!’’ 
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Duty and Opportunity of Delegates 


Rotarians selected to represent their clubs at Atlanta Convention 


have been charged with the administration of a most sacred trust. 


"=e 7 HE Rotarian who has been selected as 

A |; a delegate from his club to the eighth 

J ) annual Rotary convention at Atlanta, 

| June 17 to 21, is charged with the 

administration of a most sacred trust; 

he is entrusted with a duty and provided with an 

opportunity to fulfill that duty with profit to 

his club, to Rotary, to his country, and with 
both pleasure and profit to himself. 

Every Rotary convention of the past has given 
to those who have attended and participated in 
it, far more than they have given to it. This is 
true, if the delegate has been faithful in his effort 
to do his full duty and in the performance of 
that duty has given practically all of his time; 
it is true also of the delegate who has looked upon 
the convention more as a pleasure promoting 
event. Even the delegate who places himself in 
the second classification admits that the conven- 
tion gives more to him than he gives to it. 

If Rotary has accomplisht nothing else of 
credit, it would have cause to pride itself because 
if has caused thousands of busy business men to 
appreciate the fact that the natural law of sowing 
and reaping applies to activities in the world of 
finance, commerce, industry and society, just 
as absolutely as it applies to activities in the 
plant world. 

The opportunities for sowing and reaping which 
the annual Rotary convention provides, will be 
greatly magnified and manifolded at the Atlanta 
Convention. 


Administering The Trust 


The Rotarian who has been chosen as a voting 
delegate to represent his club at this gréat meet- 
ing should ask himself: 

“Do I consider this delegateship a treasure or a 
trust?” 

If he considers it a treasure and receives it as 
such and treats it as he would a personal treasure, 
then he will be like the man who buried his 
talent; his club and Rotary will receive little or 
no benefit; he will take without giving; he will 
try to reap without sowing. 

Should he realize that his delegateship is a 
trust, and use his best efforts to properly ad- 
minister that trust, then great good will result 
to Rotary, to his own club, to himself. The 
acceptance of a delegateship to a Rotary con- 
vention should be looked upon as a pledge, and as 
a pledge it should be treated with fidelity, pur- 
poseful work and never-ceasing energy. 

A delegate who takes this view of his position 
will not permit pleasure to interfere with his 
work; nor will he allow the work to deprive him 
of his, rightful share of the pleasure that is a 
natural part of the spontaneous fellowship of 
such gatherings. He will be wise and not try to 
mix the two, but will so act that each will 
supplement the other. One of the duties of a 
delegate is to be happy in his work as well as in 
his play. 


It is assumed that the On-to-Convention 
committee has selected a route to the Convention 
City that will bring the delegates in touch with 
the largest possible number of clubs. A trip to a 
Rotary convention can be, and whenever possible 
should be, made something in the nature of a 
continuous inter-city fellowship trip. Delegates 
will derive great benefit by stopping off when 
possible for the promotion of genuine Rotary 
friendship. Acquaintances made en route should 
not be of the perfunctory sort that quickly fade 
away for lack of proper nourishment; they 
should be made to ripen into friendships and not 
allowed to be attackt by the dry rot of neglect 
thereafter. 

Just as in the local club it is necessary to come 
to know a man before friendship follows, so be- 
tween clubs and clubs it is necessary that knowl- 
edge of each other precede inter-club friendship 
and fellowship. 


Value of Taking Notes 

A delegate—any Rotarian—when traveling 
will do well to take plentiful notes, not only 
mentally butin writing. A convention delegate 
will be able to pick up many valuable suggestions 
to carry back to his home town in this manner. 

On the other hand the delegate should be 
prepared to talk briefly and to the point when 
called upon at a meeting of a Rotary club which 
he attends en route to the convention. Fre- 
quently he will be called upon. He should con- 
sider it his duty to accept the invitation not 
lightly but with a sense of the responsibility it 
entails upon him to give to the host club some- 
thing of value, rather than just words and useless 
felicitations. In three minutes a delegate can 
give many useful suggestions; he may tell 
what his club might have avoided to its better- 
ment; he may tell what his club has done that 
has been beneficial. 

A club is judged by the delegates it sends to the 
convention. He is the best delegate who re- 
flects with credit the best that is in his own club. 


A number of important matters will come up 
for consideration at the Atlanta Convention. 
The delegate will know in advance of most of 
these, if he has given the time he should give to 
advance preparation for the proper fulfillment 
of his duties as a delegate. Some of this infor- 
mation he will have received by attendance at 
his district conference. He will have read in 
Tue Rorarian of the last few issues the reports 
of the other district conferences and also the 
proposed amendments and information regarding 
other matters to come up for attention. If he 
has not already studied these matters, he will 
find time en route to the convention to do so. 


Be On Time 


It is of the greatest importance that the dele- 
gate should reach the Convention City the day 
previous to the opening session of the convention 
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This day is devoted to the renewing of old friend- 
ships and the making of new. 

Register immediately at registration head- 
quarters. 

Make it your business to see that the chairman 
of your delegation presents the credentials for the 
entire delegation to the Credentials committee, so 
that you will be sure to be on the roll as an 
accredited voting delegate. 

Study the printed program that will be given 
to you when you register. 

Be prepared to take an intelligent part in the 
discussions of the convention. 

Make your plans to be at each session a few 
minutes before the time for it to open. Use 
sound business practices in your work as a 
delegate. 

Prior to the opening of the convention, the 
chairman of the delegation should call a meeting 
of his delegates for a general conference; daily 
conferences during the convention should be held. 
If there are special duties to attend to, the chair- 
man should assign certain members of the 
delegation to this work. 

Special Sessions 

The meetings of the Special Assemblies (the 
new name for the old Round Tables) are as im- 
portant as the general sessions of the convention. 
Each Special Assembly should be attended by at 
least one delegate from the club. At these 
Special Assemblies are discust fully and in- 
formally matters of great importance to Rotary, 
in order that the concensus of opinion of those 
most directly interested and best informed on 
certain matters may be secured and reported to 
the convention as a whole. In the Special 
Assemblies. will originate many _ resolutions, 
proposed amendments to the constitution, etc., 
to be turned over to the proper committee for 
presentation later to the convention for action. 
It is important that the right man from the 
delegation shall attend each Special Assembly. 
The chairman of the delegation might make 
these assignments. 

Each delegate given a special assignment 
should make a written report to his chairman. 

The delegate should attend the meeting of his 
Vocational Section (the new name for the old 
Trade and Professional Sections). At this meet- 
ing he will have the opportunity to profit by 
contact with other successful men in his own line 


of business; exchange helpful ideas with them; 
plan ways and means for raising the standard of 
that business and for improving it generally; 
make new friends of his own line in other cities. 

The members of a delegation from a club, who 
are not voting delegates, should participate in 
the conferences, and should be as active as the 
voting delegates in their efforts to give of their 
best to the convention and to Rotary, and 
receive in full measure inspiration and help- 
ful ideas to carry back home. 

When the work of the day is over, then the 
delegate should play with a willingness which will 
gratify his host, for the greatest compliment 
which can be paid to a host is to thoroly enjoy 
the entertainment provided by him. 


Carrying The Message Home 


And when the convention is over and the 
delegate returns home, his trusteeship does not 
end. This wonderful week of opportunity has 
not been provided exclusively for his personal 
benefit, but for the benefit of Rotary and of his 
own club. The delegate who has given the most 
to the convention, and by reason of that has 
received the most from it, has given on behalf 
of his club and has received for his club. That is 
his service. He falls down pitiably in his trustee- 
ship if he fails to carry back to his club and his 
community the inspiring message which the con- 
vention has given to him to take back. 

As soon as possible after the return home of 
the delegation, the chairman should call a meet- 
ing; at this meeting there should be prepared a 
report to the home club covering those phases 
of the convention which will not be covered by 
the formal written reports that will come to 
the club thru International Headquarters. 


The delegation should carry back to its home 
club the atmosphere of the convention—those 
intangible things which are more easily said and 
spread by a talk than by the written page. 
Each member of the delegation should make a 
verbal report to the club. 

Even then you are not ready to be discharged 
from your trust. It should be your pleasant 
duty to seek thruout the year to apply the new 
facts, ideas, suggestions, and principles to your 
home club; to inject into the committee work of 
the club, at the luncheons, at the evening 
meetings, theinformation and inspiration which 
you have received at the convention. 





Atlanta Convention. 





A PATRIOTIC OPPORTUNITY 


Never have Rotarians had such an opportunity to prove their right 
to the title of Knights of the Banner of Service as they will have at the 
Never have they had such an opportunity to 
fit themselves to render great service for the ultimate good of mankind 
in general, and for the benefit of their respective countries in particular. 
Out of the Atlanta Convention should be born an inspiration for intelli- 
gent, efficient service that will spur each attendant to greater efforts 
and renewed capabilities; an inspiration that will be reflected in activities 
in his own behalf and in behalf of his country; an inspiration that will 
radiate to all with whom he comes in contact and help arouse in them a 
keener sense of their responsibility and their opportunity tobe of service. 
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Selecting the Convention City and 
Electing Rotary Officers 


The following article from Salt Lake City was 
submitted to THe Rorarian for publication in 
the June issue. Because of the contest between 
Salt Lake City and Kansas City (Mo.) for the 
1918 Rotary Convention, an opportunity was given 
the Kansas City Rotarians to be heard on the same 
subject in the same issue and they contributed a 
short article which also is printed. 


~72T the Cincinnati Convention an 
amendment to the International Ro- 
tary Constitution was introduced, to 
AY; be voted upon at the convention in 

fwi-3 Atlanta, by which it is proposed to 
remove authority from the Board of Directors 
and place directly in the hands of the convention 
the selection of the convention city. 

It appears to me that any move which would 
tend to encourage or promote political maneuver- 
ing, either in the selection of our International 
officers or convention cities, is a step backward, 

There is an old proverb that “a singed cat 
dreads fire.’’ From this it might be inferred that 
Salt Lake, having failed in her efforts to secure 
the convention before a board in Houston and 
again in Cincinnati, would welcome a direct vote 
of the delegates. If the 1918 convention were 
to be the last which Rotary would hold, we would 
bond the state and county and city and throw 
the entire issue into one grand pyrotechnic and 
fireworks campaign and spare no expense in a 
supreme effort to literally carry those assembled 
re tae by storm. 

Under these circumstances we would certainly 
welcome a direct appeal to the convention itself. 
But we can hardly conceive of these methods 
getting very far with five men sitting in executive 
session, earnestly and conscientiously trying to 
decide what is the best thing to do for Rotary. 

Last year in Cincinnati two very strenuous 
three-cornered fights were waged; one for the 
presidency and one for the convention. I 
venture the assertion that the expense of these 
contests was at least equal to that of the enter- 
tainment of the convention itself. 

It seems to me that the first thing for Rotary 
to do is to change the manner and mode of elect- 
ing our International officers. This International 
Rotary organization has thus far been par- 
ticularly fortunate in having had splendid presi- 
dents and executive oflicers, but this has been in 
spite of the system of selecting them. 

The present system is objectionable because, 
if{it continues to prevail, it is only a matter of 
time until the splendid educational features 
which have been the predominant characteristics 
and the real charm of our conventions will be a 
matter of secondary importance and a large part 
of the time and attention of the visitors and 
delegates will be consumed in caucusing and wire 
pulling and entertaining. It will mean _ that 
neither man nor city need aspire without being 
prepared to enter a costly campaign of publicity. 

Let us hope, therefore, that a system of electin 
our officers may soon be adopted which will ten 








to discourage and eliminate campaigning and 
campaign methods, and then let the board, every 
member of which is free from alliances and under 
obligations to none, continue to consider and 
administer the problems of Rotary, including the 
time and place of our annual conventions. 

I would propose a systemin which the exact 
sentiment of all the delegates would be exprest. 
I would propose, instead of voting for a president 
out of one Feld or list of nominations, and then 
for three vice-presidents out of another field, 
as at present, that the nominations all be made 
for the ‘Presidential Offices’; that at least ten 
nominations shall be required; and that the dele- 
gates vote for allin the order of their choice. 

Provided there were an even ten nominations, a 
delegate’s first choice candidate would receive 
ten points, his second choice would receive nine 
points, his third choice would receive eight 
points, etc. The candidate receiving the highest 
total would be elected to the presidency, the 
next highest, first vice-president, etc. 

This system would insure a large field; would 
remove much of the personal, keen strife; 
would minimize advance pledging and deal 
making; would afford the opportunity to the 
delegates to discriminate from a worthy field; 
and would finally impress upon the successful 
candidates themselves that they were the real 
choices of the great mass of Rotarians.—George 
O. Relf, President, Rotary Club of Salt Lake City. 


. a we 


THANKS! YOU MAKE THE RULES. 

Thru the courtesy of THe RorTarian’s edi- 
torial staff, Kansas City has been offered the 
opportunity to express an opinion as° to the 
manner of electing officers and choosing conven- 
tion cities. We appreciate the spirit of the offer, 
and under different conditions might accept. 

At the present time, however, we are en- 
thusiastic candidates for the privilege of enter- 
taining Rotary in 1918. If we were to advocate 
a change in method at this time, and should win 
on that change, there might be a question as to 
our sincerity in asking for such a revision of 
method. For that reason, Kansas City prefers 
to let matters take their course, confident that 
she will get every fair consideration, whether the 
delegates or directors choose the meeting place. 

In this attitude there is not the slightest 
criticism of George Relf—we have known him 
ever since Noah was a pup, and we’ll go bond any 
old time that George is one of the best old 
Rotarians that ever put Service above Self. 
There never existed a finer bunch of fellows than 
those who plugged for Salt Lake at. Cincinnati 
under his leadership. 

However, Kansas City took a licking last year 
under a certain set of rules to which Rotary 
was committed. This year we’re hot after the 
convention again, and win or lose, we prefer to 
make no suggestions as to how the contest shall 
be conducted.— Montague Ferry, Editor,’‘The Buzz 
Saw,”’ Kansas City, Mo. 
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Making Civic Beauty Pay 


By Bob Gardner 


The fame of the city beautiful campaign of Davenport, energized 
and carried to a wonderfully successful conclusion thru the efforts 
of the Rotary club, has spread thruout the United States, and 
has proved an inspiration to other Rotary clubs and other cities. 


eu OWN on the southeastern border 
| of the Hawkeye state, covering 
the happy hunting grounds of 
a > the Sacs and Foxes and snug- 
pS closely beside the Father of Waters, 
lies a town of 50,000 people that has 
wended its way to a large degree of com- 
pletion in city beautiful campaign work 
by the adoption of the motto that envi- 
ronment is a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of character. The town—Daven- 
port, Ilowa—took four years to complete 
its work. 

And what a wonderful achievement it 
was! 

Gardens have become the rule. Back- 
yards once used for dumps now thrive 
with vegetables of many kinds during the 
summer and fall. Smooth, clean lawns 
that bud green in springtime with a sprink- 
ling of pretty flowers, may be seen. 

Today Davenport is termed “The City 
Beautiful.” 

Its progressive, energetic and big-heart- 
ed Rotary club is responsible for the suc- 
cessful termination—the crystallization— 
of a civic work that has brought beauty, 
education and prestige to the people. 

The realized objective of the club edu- 
cated the thousands of participants. It 
benefited the community as a whole. And 
it placed the city upon a pedestal in the 
eyes of other towns following the example. 


Young and Old Take Part 


The city beautiful campaign convinced 
husbands, wives and even the children, that 
Davenport could never be considered at- 
tractive until the units—the homes which 
went to make it up—were made so. 

One flaxen haired little girl, imbued 
with a longing to be graduated in this 
class of civic workers, took the matter of 
flower gardening into her own hands and 
edged the front and side lawns of her 
home with a pretty fusion of blossoming 








plants and shrubbery. This ornamental 
expression was distinctly pleasing. And 
she was rewarded with a prize for her ef- 
forts. 

In a comfy cottage, in the German sec- 
tion of the city, dwelt a woman of 77 
years. She lived alone. It was she who 

was given a cash prize for making her 60- 
foot display lawn so picturesquely at- 
tractive. And her back yard garden 
figured in the reckoning. Proud she was 
when informed she was a winner. 


A quiet, unassuming Bohemian who 
transformed an ugly hollow into a pretty 
garden, and a gnarled and stoop-shouldered 
Irishman, both won prizes. 


Even residents of several of the shanty 
boats on the Mississippi river entered the 
campaign, 


About the Campaign 


Approximately $1,600 was given away 
in cash prizes ($400 each season) during 
the four campaign years. 


The $400 was divided into 83 cash prizes, 
ranging in the yard contests from $25 to 
$2.50, and in the vegetable-garden contests 
from $15 to $5. There were 31 special 
prizes aggregating $51. The names of 
prize winners were kept secret until the last. 


Most assuredly there was an ulterior mo- 
tive in this. At least, there was at first. 
Rotarians desired to stimulate civic in- 
terest. They did it. And the club came to 
realize in the heat of the 1915 and 1916 
campaigns that civic pride was playing a 
far more important role in the venture than 
the common desire to possess money. 


In 1913, the first year of the contest, one 
home in every 20 was entered in the work. 
The year of 1914—so the interesting story 
goes—proved even better, for one home in 
every six took part. In 1915 one home in 
every five was a “city beautiful cam- 
paigner.”” And nearly one half of the pub- 
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The photographs on this and the opposite page show only a few of the results of the cam- 
paign under the auspices of the Rotary club. 
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These photographs and those on the opposite page show only a few of the results of 
the Davenport, Iowa, City Beautiful Campaign. 
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lic with yards to their residences entered 
in 1916. 

Altho the initial movement was purely 
intended for the workingman, the Rotary 
club found the interest so strong that 
classes were created for those who did part 
of their own labor and for those who main- 
tained hired help. Every class, from the 
poorest man to the millionaire, was in- 
terested. They were treated alike. 


Rules 


Now we come to the more important 
rules. The contest was divided into two 
branches—garden and lawn. There was no 
entry fee. The contest was absolutely 
without cost to the contestant. One man, 
woman or child from each family was 
eligible. 

If an alley adjoined a property it was re- 
quired to be kept clean and neat and the 
city ordinances with relation to garbage 
and refuse strictly complied with. 

No person was permitted to win in any 
one or series of years more than $25. 

The entries—separated into three classes 
in order that the competition might be 
placed upon a fair basis—were: 

Class 1. Those who did all their own 
work. 

Class 2. Those who did part of their 
own work. 

Class 3. Those 
help. 

Only winners in Class 1 were awarded 
cash prizes. Honor rewards came to en- 
tries in Classes 2 and 3. 

Entries were accepted each season for 
one month—from March 15th to April 
15th. 

The hardest and most strenuous cam- 


who maintained hired 


paign work was in 1913—the first year. 
The following year the people needed only 
slight prodding to remind them of their 
civic duties. And they were anxious and 
willing after that. 

In addition to press advertising, thou- 
sands of cards were printed and sent broad- 
cast. Window display cards were in evi- 
dence thruout the business section. Slo- 
gans such as “Be It Ever So Humble, 
But Make It Attractive,’ and ‘Make 
Your Neighbor Sit Up And Take Notice,”’ 
were used to great advantage. Motion 
picture men ran “campaign”’ slides gratis. 
Newspapers wrote editorials and carried 
news items. And be it known that the con- 
clusion was reached that one of the greatest 
and most telling factors in the success of the 
project each year was the publicity. It 
paid to advertise. 


Forward! 


Realizing that they themselves are re- 
sponsible for the civic condition of this 
city, residents of Davenport are today 
in the midst of the launching of their first 
unofficial City Beautiful Campaign. They 
intend to surge still farther to the front and 
surpass their former records. 

They feel successful, satisfied and ap- 
preciative. 

Successful because landscape architects 
have adjudged them so. 

Satisfied for the reason that they recog- 
nize, with a contented feeling, their 
achievements. ' 

And appreciative because their hearts 
are gracious and they are mindful of the 
fact that had it not been for Davenport’s 
progressive, energetic and big-hearted Ro- 
tary club, their town would not have been 
proclaimed “The City Beautiful.” 





A ROTARIAN 


A mong the throng of men you meet, 


R egard the one who’s hard to beat 

O n any field of stress or strain 

T hat calls for use of brawn and brain. 
A nd he’s the one, the first, you'll see 
R each for his purse if need*there be; 
I n good deeds always to the fore, 

A nd ever does his part and more, 

N or asks for praise. A Rotarian. 
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A very remarkable photograph, made by Frank L. Mulholland on a California goose hunt with H. R. 


Basford, showing five dead birds and two body-shot, in the air, and two unhurt. 
one at bottom with wings just showing; one upside down; two with collapsed 
wings; one doubled up in upper left corner. 


are: 


The dead birds 


The body-shot birds are: one 


with wings almost straight up; and one with wings well down. 


By Truthful James 


Wes) NCE upon a time, Rotarian 
\@ ) Harold R. Basford of San Fran- 
\Q\ (Zs cisco, past president of the San 
RASS Francisco Rotary Club, wrote an 
article describing a California goose hunt. 
It was quite a hunt, according to him, 
and when the article was publisht in the 
March, 1916, issue of THE Rotarian it 
attracted considerable attention. Basford 
blithely invited any Rotarian coming to 
California to go goose hunting with him 
and see for himself if all that had been said 
was not true. 


Perhaps Basford felt that the Rocky 
Mountains would be a sufficient barrier to 
prevent the acceptance of his invitation. 
If so, he reckoned without considering the 
fact that Frank L. Mulholland of Toledo, 
president of the International Association 
of Rotary Clubs in 1914-1915, is also an 
enthusiastic sportsman. 





In the course of a few months Frank 
appeared on the scene and accepted the 
invitation, frankly avowing his intention of 
finding out whether anyone could stretch 





a hunting story any more than he could 
stretch a fishing yarn. And because he 
wouldn’t be put off by any such excuses 
as ‘“‘wrong time of the year” or “weather 
isn’t right,’ Basford had to make good. 
So he wrote to that part of California where 
wild geese are supposed to be plentiful and 
tried to find a way that he could secure 
enough tame geese to float around and 
make the tenderfoot from Toledo imagine 
he was seeing something. 

Mulholland wouldn’t give Basford time 
to make such arrangements, but insisted 
upon going on the hunt immediately. 
So Basford resigned himself to his fate and 
made arrangements to take Mulholland to 
Willows, the center of the goose grounds, 
150 miles north of San Francisco. Hunter 
John Cavier was notified that we were 
coming. After some searching, an outfit 
of hunting clothes was found for Mul- 
holland to fit a man rather short and plenty 
around. Basford persuaded Percy E. 
Towne, a prominent San Francisco at- 
torney, to be one of the party and see that 
the proof offered of his veracity was legal. 
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Pictorial proof of Basford’s goose hunt/story veracity. No. 1: Frank Mulholland in his pit, 

with ‘‘stooled’’ dead birds around for decoys. No. 2: A big pile of dead birds. No. 3: Mulholland 

at side of his pit surrounded by dead birds “‘stooled”’ to act as decoys; live decoys are in distance. No. 4: 

Bill, the king decoy of the hunter’s outfit, in ‘“‘service’’ fourteen years. No. 5: Hunter John Cavier, 

Percy Towne and H. R. Basford in the pits; 150 geese are shown, 65 being live. No. 6: Live decoys 
enclosed by nets; wild geese that have been winged and trained as decoys. 
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The party started north one bright 
Friday night, reaching Willows at ten- 
thirty. The wild geese seemed cognizant 
of the presence in their territory of a dis- 
tinguisht person. When we alighted from 
the train they could be heard high up in 
the darkness calling a noisy welcome. 
At four-thirty in the morning we were 
routed from a sound sleep. The weather 
was clear and a stiff north wind was 
blowing off the snow. 

“T thought you fellows in California 
never had any cold weather,” said Frank. 
“This feels like a winter wind blowing 
across Lake Erie back home.” 

“California is a long state,” explained 
Basford. ‘‘You can find any sort of climate 
and weather here.” 


Frank Balks at Murder 


We went to a little restaurant for an 
early breakfast. On the sidewalk were 
two great crates of geese. They seemed to 
be wild geese, and had been wild once upon 
a time, but had been winged and then 
trained to act as decoys. 

“Ah, that’s where you get your wild 
geese,’ said Mulholland to Basford. ‘‘No 
wonder you can bring home such a bag. 
I'll be no party to murder. I'll not shoot a 
goose when he’s cooped up in a crate and 
hasn’t a chance for his life.” 

And it required some talking to con- 
vince Frank that the geese in the crates 
were not to be killed, but were to be used 


to decoy others into range of the guns of 


the hunters. 

We took Frank about five or six miles 
out, to a spot somewhat off from the beaten 
highway, and told him to “get out.” 
The night was very dark and cold, the 
wind howled dismally and the situation 
was so cheerless as to be almost grewsome. 
Frank gazed around him, vainly trying to 
see thru the darkness, and shivering with 
the cold. 

“Ah,” he thought aloud, “this looks like 
a frame-up to get me to a lonely spot 
and make away with me to keep me from 
telling the truth about these wonderful 
California goose hunts.” 


But the rest of us had our shot-guns 
loaded and Frank obeyed instructions. 
“The odds against me are too great,”’ he 
remarked. 

We waded the canal, the cold water com- 
ing to our boot-tops, and started across a 
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field. For some little time we wandered 
about before we discovered some black 
spots in the ground that proved, upon 
close inspection, to be holes. 

“What are all these black pits)” asked 
Frank. 

“That’s where you are supposed to get 
to shoot,” he was told. 

“Anyway, it’s a consolation to know | 
don’t have to dig my own grave,” he re- 
plied, with a fine show of courage. 


We all got busy and soon small wire- 
pens were placed around the holes. The 
decoy geese were placed into these, but 
we took care to separate the mates, for 
when together they do little calling. 

In the East was visible the first glimpse 
of dawn, bringing into bold relief the dark, 
forbidding outline of Marysville Buttes, 
an old extinct volcano. Artists rave 
about the beauty of the sunset, but no 
artist’s brush will ever be able to reproduce 
the wonderful glory of the first peep of 
dawn, as it ushers in the matchless splendor 
of a perfect day. Even Frank forgot his 
gloomy forebodings long enough to admire 
the scene. 

Birds Fly Close to Men 

The geese began to fly over us and we 
managed to get thirty-three. This was 
like a blow to Basford, who had a reputa- 
tion hanging in the balance. However, 
since it was a two days’ hunt, he hoped to 
make a better showing on the morrow. 

“Just wait,” he said, “I'll show you 
before tomorrow night that my word is 
good.” 

“That’s all right, old man,’ replied 
Frank, feeling sorry for him, “I'll keep my 
mouth shut.” 
we took a different 
route, trudging thru black, barren fields 
for a couple of miles. All morning small 
and large flocks of geese came in, working 
into the decoys beautifully. When we 
sighted a flock in the distance we got into 
our respective pits and waited patiently, 
scarcely daring to breathe, for so suspicious 
are they, that at the slightest movement 
of a hat or anything unusual they are off 
and out of range in an incredibly short 
time. 

Geese always approach the pits up-wind, 
while the hunters look down-wind. They 
sometimes get within five or six feet of the 
heads of the hunters lying in wait for them. 


The next morning 
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We could easily have reached out and 
grabbed some of them on several different 
occasions, if we had been quick enough, 
before the word was given to shoot. 

““T can’t see the sense of lying here afraid 
to breathe, when we could just grab them 
without a single shot being fired,’ com- 
mented Frank, who was new at the game. 

“You've got to wait till they are in 
just the right position,’ he was _ told, 
“or you might spoil the whole game. 
When four of us are all aiming at the same 
flock, each man must aim at a certain part 
of it and not try to grab the other fellow’s 
birds.” 

After that, Frank made no further com- 
ment, but waited patiently for the signal 
from Basford. He soon became used to 
having the birds circle around him three 
or four times, with heads looking in every 
direction, and he proved to be a very good 
shot. That day’s bag was good enough 
for anybody and long before night each 
had secured his legal limit. 

When we started on our trip we brought 


along a Graphlex camera so we could bring 
back some pictures of the hunt. The 
pictures graphically portray the story 
better than pen can describe. 


“Bill,” the king decoy of John Cavier’s 
outfit, has been trained in the art of 
decoying and has been at it for fourteen 
years. He is a Canadian bird and very 
ill-tempered. He will sometimes be sitting 
quietly in his pen, when without warning 
or for no apparent reason, he will get up, 
crane his neck and begin calling, and 
fighting everything in the pen. Then, just 
as suddenly, he will stop again. Cavier has 
to talk and whistle to him to make him call 
when geese are in sight, and if he refuses 
to call he gets a good cuffing, which 
makes him angry, so he proceeds to take 
it out on the other geese. 


Basford is strutting around greatly 
elated and declaring he has proved his 
goose story. But the question now arises, 
“Is the story true or does the camera miss 
the truth at times? Is Basford vindicated 
or has Frank joined the Ananias Club?” 





TO MY NEW FRIEND BILL 


By Edwin Martin Downing 


Lines to an unspent banknote. written by Dr. Downing, of the Rotary Club of York 
and publisht originally in Popular Magazine in 1910, from which 
they are reprinted by permission. 


Thou, Bill, art blest and still accurst; 
At once the best and yet the worst 
Of all the myriad paper things. 

None other sordid misery brings 

Like thee, or e’er the rare delight 
That’s his who uses thee aright. 


Full fair thou art now, Bill, ‘tis true; 
Clean-faced and crackling, crisp and new— 
But all too soon thou wilt, I fear, 

A travel-stained, spent thing appear; 
Greasy and grimy, crumpled, worn, 
Bacteria-laden,* limp and torn. 





Hold, Bill! Hear thou a short preachment! 
The text: Thou’rt only good when spent. 
If idle thou wilt spotless stay, 

But canst no good achieve that way. 
“Spend and bespent!’’ This counsel heed. 
In constant Service find rich meed. 


Then if in time thou dost look bad, 
What matter, Bill? Care naught! Be glad! 
Doubt not, all hands will eager be 

Who've held thee once, to welcome thee 
If, haply, once more on thy course 

They clasp thee—tattered, soiled or worse. 
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Baking, One of the Earliest Arts 


By William H. Korn, Davenport, Iowa 


HE origin of baking, as of most 

arts of primary importance, pre- 

cedes the period of authentic 

history, and is involved in the 
obscurity of the early ages of the human 
race. 

Excavations conducted on the site of 
some of the numerous lake dwellings of 
Switzerland have resulted in the discovery 
of abundant evidence that the art of baking 
bread was practised by our prehistoric 
ancestors as early as the Stone Age. Actual 
baked breads or cakes made of crushed 
corn were found. Of course they were 
burned or charred but they have been 
preserved to the present day. 

The earliest mention of bread in written 
history is found in the Book of Genesis, 
Chapter XXIII, Verse 5, when Abraham, 
wishing to entertain the three angels on 
the plains of Mamre, offered to “‘fetch a 
morsel of bread.” Baking is alluded to 
again in the instructions to Sarah to “make 
ready quickly three measures of fine meal, 
knead it and make cakes upon the hearth.” 

Think of how Sarah made the cakes! 
She had no baking powder or soda, no 
patent flour, no sugar, no butter, no [ard; 
nothing but pounded meal, perhaps a 
little fat and if she 


most primitive way of making bread was 
to soak the grain in water, subject it to 
pressure and then dry it by natural or 
artificial heat. An improvement on this 
was to pound or bray the grain in a mortar 
or between two flat stones before moisten- 
ing and heating and from this braying 
operation some etymologists propose to 
derive the word bread (as if brayed). 

At a period a little later the Egyptians, 
who then took the lead in the arts of 
civilized life, carried the art of baking 
to a higher perfection. They baked cakes 
and loaves of many varieties and shapes, 
using different kinds of flour and flavoring 
the cakes with various aromatics. The 
chief baker of Pharaoh, who was put in 
prison along with Joseph, probably pursued 
his craft in its essential features, the same 
as we do today. 


The next allusion to bread we find in 
the works of classic authors. In one of 
them mention is made of no less than sixty- 
two varieties of bread and descriptions of 
many are given. 

Professional bakers were first introduced 
into Rome at the close of the war with 
Perseus. The Romans establisht’ public 





wanted to sweeten her 
cakes she used honey. 
There was no gas 
oven, nothing but a 
hot stone upon which 
she placed her dough. 
The Mexicans of to- 
day bake bread in a 
similar manner, altho 
instead of a_ stone, 
they use a metal bowl 
with hot coals under- 
neath. In the city of 
Sodom when Lot en- 
tertained two angels 
“he made them a 
feast and did bake 
unleavened bread.” 
This is the first record 
of food made espec- 
ially for angels, but 
it wasn’t our modern 
angel-food. 

The earliest and 








The Baking Art of Pre-historic Days 
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bakeries thruout the city and had slaves 
assigned to do the heavy and disagreeable 
work. They also formed guilds or in- 
corporations with special privileges. There 
were no mills, all the grain being pounded 
and sifted in the bakeries. Special magis- 
trates were appointed to take notice of 
every matter connected with the manage- 
ment of the public bakeries. 

During the middle ages the calling of 
the baker was considered to be one closely 
affecting the interests of the public and it 
was put under strict regulation and super- 
vision and these special restrictions con- 
tinued to affect the trade down to very 
recent times. 

The art of baking, tho it is the most 
important of all industries connected with 
the preparation of human food, is one which 
is still carried on in the same old way as 
was in the palmy days of Greece. Of 
course, modern inventions and the progress 
of improvement have changed the condi- 
tions somewhat. The nature of the proc- 
ess necessary for the preparation of bread, 
the limited time it will keep and the con- 
sequent impossibility of storing the product 
or sending it any considerable distance, 
tend to keep the trade in the position of a 
limited and local handicraft. 


Importance of Industry 


This, however, did not prevent the 
baking craft from growing, for today the 
capital invested in modern bakeries in the 
United States is almost $300,000,000 and 
the yearly output much more than the 
investment. It is today a public service. 
Everything hoped for by the bakeries in 
contributing to their property comes by 
grace of the public; it must be earned not 
demanded; deserved, not merely claimed. 
The quality of the product must ever be a 
prime consideration with a_ progressive 
baker, beyond which there can never be any 
accepted fixt standard of quantity. What 
may please one customer’s taste may dis- 
please another. 

Bread making at home was formerly a 
custom just as knitting and spinning and 
dress making were decades ago. The in- 
creased tendency of people to live in apart- 
ments; the fact that young girls of this 
generation began to engage in commercial 
pursuits instead of staying at home and 
learning from their mothers the art of 
housekeeping; and men who made a spe- 
cialty of educational bread advertising; 
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were factors in the wonderful growth of 
the baking industry. 

In the up-to-date modern bakery the 
rule of thumb is not tolerated; recording 
thermometers and hydrometers with venti- 
lating systems keep the temperature and 
humidity of the dough room the same the 
year around. The mixing is done in high 
powered steel machines which will mix a 
thousand pounds of dough in five minutes 
as well or better than two men could do it 
in half an hour. These steel arms are 
allowed to mix, knead and beat this dough 
for fully twenty minutes so as to thoroly 
mix every particle of flour with the rest of 
the ingredients. It is then dumped into 
steel troughs. 


How Bread is Flavored 


Malt extract, dry and condensed milk, 
sugar, salt and shortening are used to 
vary the flavor of the bread. 

With the knowledge of the temperature 
of all his ingredients and his dough room, 
the baker knows that with the addition of a 
certain amount of compressed yeast his 
dough must be fermented and ready in a 
given time, hence the uniformity of- the 
bread baked by bakers of today. 

The dough is then sent to the divider 
where it is weighed, 4 pieces at a time, and 
then conveyed on a belt to a rounder or 
baller which rolls it into a ball ready for 
the proofer. This consists of a large cab- 
inet containing either a series of belts, 
buckets or trays hung on an endless chain 
into which the balls of dough fall and are 
carried slowly to the other end where they 
drop automatically into the molder which 
molds it into oblong shapes ready for the 
pans. The pans are then put on shelves 
in steel racks and kept in a warm closet 
until light and ready for baking. Contact 
with the hands is almost entirely elimi- 
nated. 

The bread is baked in ovens heated to 
5500°, put on racks to cool and then wrapped 
and js ready for the table. The largest 
part of the output is distributed by the 
grocer, but of late a number of bakers have 
instituted house to house delivery, deliver- 
ing direct to the consumer. 

Here is an interesting table on food 
values taken from the reports of the Agri- 
cultural Department of the U.S. A., show- 
ing the purchasing value of ten cents in 
units of body energy. 


Oysters... ... 
| eee 
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Porterhouse steak.______- _ 410 units Married life: 


a or pork... “ “ane — For who would bear the 
Cheese.. 1185 units Muss, the waste 


Potatoes eee . 5oe units Of time. 
Bread. _—............ npinnlbnnans The oppressive heat, the 
Bread is indeed “the staff of life. Thrusts of grumpy man-folk, 
The greatest competitor of the baker is The heavy heart that 
the housewife and one of our bread adver- Goes with heavy loaves 
tisers soliloquizes as follows: On baking day, 
To bake, or not to bake? The insolent jokes and 
That is the question: Funny jibes 
Whether ‘tis better in The tired and patient 
The end— Housewife takes 
To suffer When she herself might her 
The drudgery, the muss, Salvation buy with 
The fuss of baking, Ten cents 
Or to fold my arms, At the grocer’s? 
Forget my baking troubles Who would stand the wear and 
And, by using Baker’s bread, Tear to grunt and sweat 
To end them? Before a sizzling stove? 
To bake; to sleep; But that 
Content to know and feel The lack of facts "bout baker’s 
I’ve seen the end of Bread, that’s ‘“‘made clean,” “‘sold 
Headaches and the various clean,” 
Nervous shocks Bread, “‘delivered clean”’ 
That baking causes; ’tis a ‘Untouched by human hands,”’ 
Consummation devoutly Keeps her chained down 
To be wish’d. And makes her rather to 
To bake; to sleep; Bear unnecessary toil 
To sleep; Than buy a loaf of 
Perchance to dream; aye Baker’s for a dime? 
There’s the rub, Thus custam doth make 
For in our troubled sleep Slaves of women all, and thus 
What dreams may come The native hue of ruddy health 
When indigestion, caused Is sicklied o’er with the 
By ill-baked bread, Paleness of too arduous work, 
Tempts us to shuffle off And with a weary woman 
This mortal coil At the helm 
And gives us pains! The currents of the home 
There’s the respect Go awry 
That makes baking a And the “‘court”’ is called 
Calamity of Upon to take action. 
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Overheard By A. Little Bird 


Rotarian Charles Y. McVey of Cleveland 
has been promoted from the position of general 
manager to president of the Ohio State Telephone 
Company, said to be the largest independent 
lashes company in the United States. Charlie 
is a past president of the Cleveland Rotary Club. 
His headquarters in his new and higher posi- 
tion will be at Columbus. 

* * * 


Francis Regan, banker member and 
club treasurer, and John Jackson, Jr., wholesale 
hardware member of the Rotary Club of Aber- 
deen, (S. D.) have enlisted for the aviation serv- 
ice in the Citizens’ Training Camp at St. Paul. 

* * * 


Clary of the Rotary Club 
of Hutchinson, and club correspondent for 
THe Rotarian, leaves home soon to serve in 
the Medical Reserve Corps. 
- ~ ~ 


Rotarian Dan Baum, Jr., former presi- 
dent of the Omaha Rotary Club, has offered a 
prize of a five-acre irrigated tract near North 
Platte, Neb., to the family which gets the best 
results from cultivating one of forty of these 
tracts this year. The winner will have choice 
of the forty tracts and will receive a deed to the 
land, with perpetual water rights. 

* * ” 


The ten-year old son of C. M. Clay Bun- 
tain of the Rotary Club of Kankakee, recently 
made a trip to Chicago with his mother. Upon 
his return his father asked him what he would 
do if he should get lost in such a big city. The 
boy replied, “‘I would go to the first policeman I 
saw and tell him that my Daddy was secretary 
of the Kankakee Rotary Club and I know that 
policeman would take care of me.” 

* . » 


Thomas W. Yager, member of the staff 
at International Rotary Headquarters, has been 
granted an indefinite leave of absence ‘‘on service 
to his country.’’ Yager enlisted in the U. S 
Marine Corps. 


Dr. Lloyd A. 


7 * 


Owing to the increased demand upon 
the International Headquarters for service to the 
clubs it has been necessary to increase the staff 
and to enlarge the quarters. The offices are still 
in the same building—the Karpen Building, 
910 Michigan Avenue. The Rotary offices are 
on the tenth floor, but occupy larger space in a 
different corner, overlooking Grant Park and 


Lake Michigan. Traveling Rotarians who are 
in Chicago might drop in and see what sort of a 
place their Association maintains for its official 


headquarters. 
a 


Rotarian Raymond Alvord of San Fran- 
cisco has been elected president of the San Fran- 
cisco Electrical Development and Jovian League. 


* * * 


Fred E. Walt has resigned the secretary- 
ship of the Rotary Club of Lincoln, after filling 
the position for several years to the satisfaction 
of his fellow members. He also has resigned his 

osition as vice-president of the Safe Deposit 
~ nsurance Agency and has embarked in business 
for himself in the same line. 


* * * 


W. A. (Bill) Graham, the popular secretary 
of the Rotary Club of Seattle, has been given an 
extended leave of absence by his club to help 
Secretary Perry at International Headquarters. 
Graham will act as assistant secretary and will be 
on hand at Atlanta to help Perry during the con- 
vention. T. L. Monson will act as secretary of 
the Seattle club in place of Graham. Prier to 
his departure from Seattle, Graham was given 
a handsome gold watch by the club members. 

*” * * 


The Rotary Club of Hutchinson has lost 
one of its charter members thru the good fortune 
that has come to Gordon S. Rutherford. Ruth- 
erford was general manager of the Solvay Process 
Company’s plant at Hutchinson, but was placed 
in charge of the construction of a new plant 
for the Canadian branch of the company, at 
Amherstburg, Ontario. The Hutchinson Rotary 
Club gave him a farewell banquet. 

+ * * 


J. A. Brookbank of the Rotary Club of 
Edmonton has been elected president of the 
Edmonton Automobile Club. Six of the eight 
members of the executive committee of the 
Automobile club are Rotarians. 

* * * 


Rotarian Joseph M. Connable changed 
his line of business and thereby became an in- 
voluntary past Rotarian and ceased to be a mem- 
ber of the Memphis Rotary Club, thereby auto- 
matically ceasing to be sergeant-at-arms of the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. 
His present business is automobile agency. 
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300 ENTHUSIASTS AT Ist DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


HREE hundred enthusiastic Rotarians 
of Eastern Canada and New England 
attended the conference of District No. 
i | 1, held at Providence on March 30, 

aa JJ which was presided over by District 

Governor Lester P. Winchenbaugh of Boston, 

H. Nelson Street of Providence acting as secre- 

tary. 

The conference instructed the delegates to the 
Atlanta convention to vote favorably on the pro- 
posed amendment to the International constitu- 
tion increasing the per capita tax to $2. 

Willard I. Lansing, president of the Providence 
Rotary Club, was nominated for the office of 
District Governor. 

The delegates to the conference were welcomed 
by Mayor Gainer and President Lansing. In- 
ternational President Arch C. Klumph responded. 

Then followed the presentation of a number of 
interesting papers as follows: 

‘*How can a satisfactory working knowledge of 
Rotary be inoculated in the average Rotarian?” 
by Charles E. Fish of Boston and J. E. C. Farn- 
ham of Providence. 

‘‘A consideration of the problem of attend- 
ance,’ by Willis H. Griffin of Worcester. 








“‘How can we obtain the largest possible meas- 
ure of local publicity>’’ by George W. Danielson 
of Providence, and Horace G. Belcher of Provi- 
dence. 

“The best method to adopt in introducing new 
members,” by J. Morton Ferrier of Providence. 


“Inter-city relations insofar as concerns New 
England,” by William Gettinger of New York. 


‘Should monthly meetings aim to entertain or 
instruct?”’ by Frederick S. Sibley of Providence. 


While the conference was in session the ladies 
were most gloriously entertained. 


The conference culminated in a banquet at 
which J. E. C. Farnham was toastmaster. Splen- 
did speeches were made by R. Livingston Beeck- 
man, governor of Rhode Island, International 
President Klumph, Joe Mitchell Chapple of Bos- 
ton, William Gettinger of New York, Henry A. 
Carpenter of Providence, and District Governor 
Winchenbaugh of Boston. 


The conference committee consisted of Ells- 
worth Sisson, J. E. C. Farnham, Ralph E. Hay- 
ward, Hugo A. Clason, and Elmer C. Mason. 

—H. NELson StREET, 
Providence Rotary Club. 





HE conference of District No. 14, at 
Great Falls, Montana, March 2 and 
3, was most successful. P sia 
4 Delegations were presentf rom Salt 

eine Lake, Butte, Lewistown, Missoula, 

Billings, Livingston, Anaconda and Denver. 
With the Great Falls delegation, the total at- 

tendance numbered upward of 150. 

Dr. T. C. Witherspoon of Butte, governor of 
the district, called the conference to order, and 
an invocation was given by the Rev. G. G. Ben- 
nett, president of the Great Falls club. An ad- 
dress of welcome on behalf of the Great Falls 
citizens was given by Edward H. Cooney, editor 
of The Great Falls Leader, and a Rotarian welcome 
was delivered by the Rev. Mr. Bennett. The re- 
sponse to these two addresses of welcome was 
made by Rotarian Charles F. Adams of Salt 
Lake. 

The conference was notable for the spirit of 
earnest patriotism which prevailed, and which was 
reflected in both the public addresses and the 
conversation between members from the various 
cities in the district. It was evident every- 
where that the Rotarians of the Rocky Mountain 
states were fully alive to the crisis confronting 
the nation and were determined that the presi- 
dent should have their support to the utmost in 
any policy he felt it best to inaugurate. 

“The 


President Witherspoon’s address on 





AN 
J 





PATRIOTISM DOMINATES 14th DISTRICT CONFERENCE 


Spirit of Rotarians’’ was a noteworthy presenta- 
tion of what Rotary should mean. 


Colorado Springs not being represented at the 
conference, a paper by a Rotarian from that 
city, Roger H. Motten, was read, the subject 
being “‘Rotary and the Community,’ in which 
he paid particular attention to the Big Brother 
movement. He spoke also of the harmful mov- 
ing pictures that children are allowed to see, and 
of the necessity of “‘cleaning up’’ the moving pic- 
ture business. This led to a discussion on the 
subject participated in by Rev. G. G. Bennett of 
Great Falls, Rotarian Tyng of Salt Lake, Ro- 
tarian G. M. McCole of Great Falls, Mrs. Jean 
Morris Ellis of Portland and others. 


The question of an endowment for Rotary, for 
the purpose of work in foreign fields, was discust, 
and a committee was appointed to feel the pulse 
of the various clubs in the district on the best 
method of raising funds for this work. 


In the afternoon the conference was enlightened 
on an interesting subject in this district, ‘‘Con- 
centration of Metals by Oil Flotation,”’ by Ro- 
tarian Albert E. Wiggins of Anaconda, ts il- 
lustrated his talk with a small model concentra- 
tor. 

International Vice President Pidgeon thrilled 
the conference with his address on “Rotary and 
Its Functions in Democracy, ’’and had no sooner 
finished than Jack Zahn, former district governor, 
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(1) District Governor T. C. Witherspoon of Butte; (2) A bunch of hungry Rotarians assaulting 
the Y.M.C.A. commissary; (3) Former District Governor John Zahn of Denver; 
(4) Malcolm Gillis (taller), president of the Butte club, and Rotarian 


C. Adams of Salt Lake City. 


Photos by Rotarian 


Phil Rush of Butte. 


arrived from Denver and was given a _ hearty 
greeting, after which he made a brief address. 

Scott Leavitt of Great Falls spoke on “‘Dis- 
trict Affairs.”” His address ended with a series 
of motions, which were all carried after debate. 
These follow: 

First—That it is the sense of this conference 
that a closer district organization should be 
formed for the purpose of better carrying out 
the purpose of Rotary; and for this purpose a 
committee of three should be appointed by the 
district governor to report on forms of organiza- 
tion, this report to be submitted to the different 
clubs of the district within two months, for the 
consideration of the clubs, either to be accepted 
or reported back for further consideration of the 
committee. 

Second—That it be the sense of this con- 
ference that the district governor attend our 
International convention as a representative of 
the district, at the expense of the district. 

Third—That it be the sense of this conference 
that each district conference when held, should 
express its preference as to the district governor 
for the ensuing year, this choice to be ratified by 
the International convention. 


Fourth—That it be the sense of this confer- 
ence that the International convention for 1918 
be held at Salt Lake. 


“Biologic and Philosophic Meanderings’”’ was 
the subject of an interesting talk by Dr. C. C. 
Wallin of Lewistown. 


At the morning session, March 3, the com- 
mittee appointed to name a district governor for 
next year reported in favor of the retention of 
the present governor, Dr. T. C. Witherspoon. 
The report was sustained by a rising vote. 

One of the best addresses of the conference 
was that on “Rotary the Last Spoke in the Wheel 
of Civilization,” by C. W. Fowler of Billings, 
which was heard at this session. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

“Resolved that the Fourteenth District of 
Rotary International Conference at Great Falls, 
Montana, on the third day of March, 1917, ex- 
presses its sympathy for, confidence in, and its 
strength of purpose to abide by the decisions of 
the President of these United States. 

—H. B. Rasan, 
Great Falls, Mont. 





GOVERNOR CAMPBELL PRAISES VANCOUVER CLUB 


N my last report an injustice was done 
the Vancouver Club in stating the 
enthusiasm was confined to a few 
members as the very capable manner 
in which they handled the North 

West Conference in February, which conference 
set a new high standard for Rotary conferences, 
proved that the whole club must be working to 
secure such results and that the writer misinter- 
preted some of the information received while 
in Vancouver. 

This club has increased in membership from 
129 in July last year to 169 in April showing they 


are in a very healthy state. It has 8 members on 
Active Service and while confining patriotic 
work to individual efforts, has taken an active 
interest in the relief work among the tubercular 
families, doing splendidly in this regard. 


Winnipeg has increased from 145 to 167 mem- 
bers and has worked actively in assisting in all 
campaigns for Patriotic Funds, having just 
raised $1,800 among its own members for the 
Y. M. C. A. Overseas Fund. It also is taking an 
active interest in the Big Brother movement. 


Calgary has increased from 90 to 103 members 
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and has four on Active Service and a number in 
training. Their activities have been in visits 
to widows and orphans of Calgary heroes killed 
on Active Service; furnishing a room in the Ogden 
Home for returned soldiers and assisting in 
productions of a play which netted a large 
amount; organizing a Tag Day for blinded sol- 
diers and sailors, securing $2,400. 


Moose Jaw has increased from 11 members 
to 22 members and works in conjunction with 
all other civic bodies in Patriotic Work, paying 
particular attention to meeting all returned 
soldiers and driving them from the train to 
their homes or hospitals; also placing cars for 
their disposal, giving them fresh air and supply- 
ing the Hospital for Returned Soldiers with 
magazines, etc. 
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Victoria has 103 members and has been very 
active in supporting Patriotic Work. 

Edmonton has increased from 44 members to 
71 members and has supported all patriotic 
movements and assisted in the giving of Christ- 
mas cheer to the families of men at the Front. 

District No. 18, with an increase of 20 per 
cent in membership, has shown that Rotary is 
taken very much to heart. The difficulties to 
be overcome in each club have been extremely 
acute, with all the patriotic work to be borne and 
the added troubles of employers on account of 
their employes going Overseas, but all the clubs 
are feeling strong and hold greater encourage- 
ment for the new year. 

—StTuart N. CAMPBELL, 
District Governor, Winnipeg. 





DISTRICT CONFERENCE NOMINEES FOR GOVERNOR 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


1—Willard Lansing, Providence, R. I. 
2—F. D. Van Amburgh, New York, N. Y. 
3—Harold N. Rust, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
6—James F. Finlay, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
7—Ed R. Kelsey, Toledo, Ohio. 

9—C. D. SeCheverall, Superior, Wis. 
11—Charles W. Dawson, Muskogee, Okla. 
13—Dr. Dewey R. Powell, Stockton, Cal. 


No. 14—Dr. T. C. Witherspoon, Butte, Mont. 


No. 
No. 


15—Ralph H. Shafer, Tacoma, Wash. 
17—William A. Martin, London, Ont. 





ROTARY EXTENSION WORK 


Recently Organized Rotary Clubs 


District No. 1—NEW LONDON, CONN. 
President, Leon A. Sprague. 

District No. 3—CHESTER, PA. President, 
Edwin D. Glauser. 

District No. 4—PETERSBURG, VA. _ Presi- 
dent, Wallace D. Blanks. 

District No. 5—GADSDEN, ALA. President, 
W. C. Griggs. 

District No. 6—PINE BLUFF, ARK. Presi- 
dent, H. Kemp Toney. 

District No. 8—DECATUR, IND. President, 
Avon Burk. ELKHART, IND. President, 


P. C. Kendall. HUNTINGTON, IND. Presi- 


dent, R. J. Gibler. 

District No. 1I—LAWRENCE, KANS. Presi- 
dent, W. C. Simon. 

District No. 14—BOISE, IDAHO. President, 


C. A. Barton. 


Clubs Elected to Membership in Association 


District No. 1—WATERBURY, CONN. (Club 
No. 287). President, Charles A. Templeton. 


LEWISTON and AUBURN, ME. (Club No. 
291). President, Carl F. Getchell. 


District No. 2—ELIZABETH, N. J. (Club No. 


286). President, Alfred A. Stein. OGDENS- 
BURG, N. Y. (Club No. 294). President, 
William H. Jones. 

District No. 3—SUNBURY, PA. (Club No. 
292). President, Frank A. Neff. 

District No. 4—WILSON, N. C. (Club No. 
284). President, T. F. Pettus. 

District No. 6—ROGERS, ARK. (Club No. 
289). President, Perry N. Clark. 

District No. 7—ALLIANCE, OHIO (Club No. 
290). President, W. J. Rose. 

District No. 9—APPLETON, WIS. (Club No. 
288). President, Francis S. Bradford. STEV- 


ENS POINT, WIS. (Club No. 293). President, 
R. K. McDonald. 
District No. 1I—ARKANSAS CITY, KANS. 
(Club No. 283). President, R. T. Keefe. 
District No. 12—-WAXAHACHIE, TEX. (Club 
No. 285). President, H. N. Naylor. 
District No. 14—MISSOULA, MONT. 
No. 295). President, Leslie E. Wood. 


(Club 
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Freight Water Route Across New York 


By Frank M. Williams, New York State Engineer 


Every business man has a business interest in the development of 


waterways for the transportation of freight. 


This article was a 


paper read by Engineer Williams before the Buffalo Rotary Club. 


e977 BOUT 93 per cent of the work on 
(}} the entire system of the New 
Nw’! York State Barge Canal, from 
“hwi—} the Hudson River to Buffalo on 
Lake Erie, having been completed, the 
public should begin to take a keen interest 
in the manner of its operation. At present 
290 miles are in operation, the longest 
single portion being the 86 ntiles between 
Troy on the Hudson to Herkimer. 


Progress has been maintained as well in 
the building of the terminals. If all the 
quay terminals were placed end to end, 
they would cover a distance of more than 
two miles, and usable dockage around pier 
terminals now aggregates nearly another 
mile. More than five miles of wharf are 
now available for use, and if work already 
performed on terminal contracts now in 
force were exprest in terms of completed 
work, more than another mile would be 


added. 
Available for Big and Little Shipper 


Two points where great difficulty has 
been met in building the canal are Roches- 
ter and the Tonawandas, and not only is 
construction through these cities arduous 
but several particular interests in each case 
have had to be reconciled. After I took 
office on January first of last year no fur- 
ther work could be done at either point 
until the passage of the referendum at the 
last general election. Promptly upon the 
approval by the people of the $27,000,000 
canal bond issue, negotiations were re- 
sumed with the various interests involved, 
and have progressed so far that I hope to 
see the entire system completed to barge 
canal dimensions some time in 1918. 


The presumption on which the barge 
canal is based, that navigation conditions 
will be more favorable than on the Erie 
system, will in my opinion be amply 
justified. The larger boats, permitted 
by the larger channel, can carry freight 
in larger lots and therefore at a lower 
rate. The rivers and lakes in which so 


much of the route is laid allow a speed 
much greater than before, and this means 
distinctly better service to the shipper. 


The public terminal system makes water 
transportation available to the little ship- 
per, as well as to the captain of indus- 
try, and the facilities on the terminals 
for handling and caring for the freight 
tend to make shipping by water certainly 
as inviting as by rail. It is also intended 
to keep the canal system open from the 
passing out of the ice in the spring to the 
last day ice-breakers are able to make 
channels for barges. This policy will 
mean a navigable season of nearly nine 
months instead of about seven, and will 
enable the foresighted man to take full 
advantage of water rates by moving his 
winter shipments partly in the fall and 
partly in the early spring. These are 
general conditions favorable to canal com- 
merce. 


Several features will become apparent 
very soon after the enlarged canal system 
is open to navigation. The main considera- 
tion is the cheaper transportation: of 
freight, and the canal certainly will fulfill 
its mission in that respect. The present 
rail rate on wheat from Buffalo to New 
York is 5c a bushel, exclusive of elevator 
charges. Canal transportation men agree 
that wheat can be moved thru the canal 
to New York for not more than 2 1-2c 
a bushel, and possibly for 2c. You will 
see ore moved by water for less than 2 
mills per ton mile as against prevailing 
rail rates of about 4 1-2 mills per ton mile. 


Must Serve All the People 


The canal cannot fulfill all of its pur- 
poses until it is of service to those parts 
of the state remote from the system, and 
shippers off the line of the canal must be 
allowed to route their shipments in what- 
ever way is most advantageous. While 
this is gradually becoming possible on 
interstate shipments, (Continued on page 616) 
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Classified Business Directory 


Here’s the Very Place 
to Find the Very Man 
Who Has Exactly 
What You Want 








AUTOMOBILE TIRE CASES 





MADE IN ALL SIZES AND COLORS TO SUIT. PRICE 
= a a at Dealers, or write The Allen Auto Specialty Co., 
ew ork. 








BANKS 





UNION TRUST COMPANY, CHICAGO, IS AT YOUR 
service. Unexcelled facilities for handling your business. 








CASH REGISTERS 


N.C. R. SERVICE AND ROTARY SERVICE. WRITE US 














and we will tell you how closely related they are. National 
Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio. 

FOUNTAIN PENS 

OF COURSE WATERMAN’S—TIME AND EXPERI- 


ence have decreed that they are the best. At the best stores. 


L. E. Waterman Co., New York. 








GUMMED LABELS 





1,000 PARCEL POST STICKERS $1.00, WITH ROTARY 
Emblem if desired. Write for catalog and samples. Further 
particulars in adv. Fenton Label Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 








LOCKERS (STEEL) 





DO YOU PLAY GOLF? SEND FOR OUR CATALOG OF 
Club and Office Lockers. e manufacture a complete line of 
steel cupboards and lockers. Terrell’s Equipment Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 








MUSIC 





COMBS CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. A SCHOOL OF 
ze Loyalty, and Success. Read our display on Page 
423. 





PATENTS 





CANADIAN. FETHERSTONHAUGH & CO., PATENT, 
Solicitors, the old established Canadian firm, Ottawa office 5 
Elgin St., Member of Ottawa Rotary Club. 





PATENTS IN CANADA. HERBERT J. S. DENNISON, 
Toronto, Canada, Patent Expert. Over 20 years’ experience 
in Patents and Practical Engineering. 








PIPE ORGANS 


HENRY PILCHER’S SONS OF LOUISVILLE, KY. 
manufacture Pipe Organs for Churches, Auditoriums and 
a. according to Rotary standards. Correspondence 
invited. 











RADIATOR VALVES 





“DOLE” BALL-BEARING PACKLESS RADIATOR 
Valves for Steam, Hot Water and Modulating Systems. Dole 
Valve Co., 208 North Fifth Ave., Chicago. 








RESTAURANTS 


COLLEGE INN—CELEBRATED FROM COAST TO 
Coast, Cabaret and ice-skating the year round. Sherman 
Hotel Co., Chicago. Randolph & Clark Sts. 


“JANSSEN WANTS TO SEE YOU!” HOFBRAUHAUS— 
a Nanna Restaurant in America. 30th & Broadway, New 
ork. 














ROTARY FLAGS 





OFFICIAL ROTARY FLAGS SHOULD FLOAT FROM 
the flagstaff of every Rotary Hotel and meeting place. Made 
in all sizes according to the official design as adopted by the 
International Association of Rotary Clubs. Write for particu- 
lars. Carnie-Goudie Mfg. Co., Rotarians, Kansas City, Mo. 








ROTARY JEWELRY 


EVERYTHING IN ROTARY EMBLEM JEWELRY. A 
special Rotary Jewelry Booklet for = Inquire of your jewel- 
er or write us. The Miller Jewelry Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











VACUUM CLEANERS 





IT “ROTATES” AND GOES SILENTLY ABOUT ITS 
work. Send for copy of the TUEC book—it tells about a 
wonderful silent servant. The United Electric Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Rate for classified advertising is $1.00 per line. Discount of 25% 
on a twelve insertion order, paid in advance. 





.'Moore Push- Pins 4 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
The Hanger with the Twist 
Moore Push Maptacks 
18 Plain Colors; 32 Combinations 


At all Dealers 10c per Pkt. 
Send for Free Rotary Samples 


Ms Moore Push -Pin Co., Phila., Pa. 











SCOFIELD ENGINEERING CO. 


* + + PHILADELPHIA: :-: 
(CONSULTING ENGINEERS 








INVESTIGATIONS MECHANICAL 
REPORTS INDUSTRIAL 
DESIGNS REFRIGERATING 

SPECIFICATIONS ELECTRICAL 

ESTIMATES ILLUMINATING 
SUPERVISION HyDRAULIC 











You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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A GREAT DEMONSTRATION OF 


The Atlanta Convention will be the 
one notable assembly of Allied bus- 
iness men since the world war be- 
gan. 


It will be the one gathering at 
which business men from the 
British Isles and Canada join 
hands with business men from the 
United States and business men 
from Cuba for service in the great- 
est war of history. 


These men will counsel together 
thru four days of conference de- 
voted to developing in them a 
larger capability to serve their 
cities, their countries and humanity. 


Every Rotary Convention has re- 
turned its delegates happier, bet- 
ter and stronger to the Clubs that 
sent them forth. 


Atlanta Expects You in June 





THE ATLANTA CONVENTION 
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F | THE UNITY OF THE ALLIES 


But no Convention in the history 
of Rotary has ever given promise of 
so much of inspiration, so much of 
practical strength, so much of pow- 
er for the good of mankind, as that 


of 1917. 





This gathering is at once the larg- 
est opportunity and the most search- 
ing test that Rotary has had to 
meet. 


If we will, we can make the Con- 
vention the key to Rotary’s value 
in a time of world need. 


Every Club in Rotary should show 
forth its greatest strength at a 
Convention founded upon the Unity 
of Purpose among the nations now 
fighting for the liberty of the world. 


Atlanta Expects You in June 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
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A Rotary Reverie 


By W. A. Johnston, M 


eg~<ar, OW it came to pass in the year one 

'; thousand nine hundred and thirteen, 

when Woodrow Wilson was sitting 

NASA) in the seat of power in Washington, 

tH i that Chesley Perry, the scribe, 

indited a letter to a member of one branch of 

the healing art, living in Peoria. And the writ- 
ing in the letter was to this effect: 


Forasmuch as it has come to the knowl- 
edge of this office that thou art a man, skill- 
ful in thy business, of some degree of learn- 
ing, and possessed of a desire to progress, 
rather than to retrograde in thy profession, 
be it known unto thee that a society of live 
wires exists in the land whose object is to 
better the condition of business affairs not 
only in this nation but also in all the na- 
tions of the earth; and in striving to help 
the other fellow it has been found that the 
members of this society have themselves 
been helped to a better manhood, a broad- 
er outlook on life and an increased oppor- 
tunity for doing good. 

The name of this society is “Rotary.” 
Its watchword is ‘‘Service’’ and its slogan 
is ‘‘He profits most who serves best’”’ and 
inasmuch as thou hast been suspected of 
possessing the necessary requirements for 
joining such society, thou art hereby noti- 
fied that an interview with Elwood Kroos 
of thy city will inure to thy profit, thy peace 
of mind and thy usefulness. 


So ended the epistle and the signature was 
“Chesley R. Perry, International Secretary.” 


And He was Chosen 


Now when this letter was read, it caused some 
commotion in the heart of the recipient thereof 
and he pondered much on what the letter might 
mean. The wife of his bosom also considered 
it and spake on this wise, 

‘The tenor of the letter seemeth good unto me 
and my counsel is that thou go to see Elwood 
Kroos. He is a good man and speaketh words 
of truth—sometimes—and if there is any socie- 
ty on earth that will make thee a better man, I 
beseech thee to join it ere it be too late.” 


And it came to pass on the next day that the 
Dentist man called upon Elwood and was told 
that it was an honor to be invited to belong to 
such a society, and furthermore was encouraged 
to believe that the honor was not wholly unde- 
served. 

So, when the Rotary Club of Peoria was formed 
in the fourth month of the 127th year of the In- 
dependence of the United States, the Dentist was 
found. enrolled among the Charter Members. 
And the burden laid upon him was to demonstrate 
to 100 leading business men, the very best that 
pertained to the dental profession and to repre- 
sent 40 good men of his own class in the best 
possible light. 

Now three years having passed in pleasant 
intercourse with members of the Rotary club, 
and much enjoyment having been absorbed, the 


. D., D. D. S., Peoria, Ill. 


Dentist man was confronted by the president 
with the statement that upon the last meeting 
of the year he was to present to the club some 
vidence that membership in the Rotary club had 
done him personal good and not evil. 


Teachings of His Mother 


And it perplexed him sore, for he was far from 
sure that he had made enough of his opportu- 
nities to make any kind of a showing. 

Now behold the Christmas season intervened 
between the two Fridays when the command 
was given and the obeying thereof expected, 
and on Christmas eve the Doctor did sit before 
the glowing fire upon his hearthstone and mar- 
veled what he was to say. 

And his past life rose before him and he thought 
of his early training and the precepts inculcated 
by his mother, when at her knee he learned that 
true success in life was comprehended in the 
words ‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 

And before the fire he mused and reviewed 
his past life and remembered that when he grew 
to manhood, he had found that the rule that 
his mother had taught him had seemed changed 
to read “Do others as they will do you, and 
do it first’’; and for many years the struggle waged 
in his breast, whether to accept the teachings of 
the Book or the apparent rulings of the world. 


Pictures in the Fire 

And as he mused before the fire, pictures rose 
up before his eyes. He saw many deeds of kind- 
ness shown, many helpful things that money 
could not buy, many instances of thoughtful- 
ness that were prompted by acquaintance and 
friendship; and that the sordid and unworthy 
things were being pushed into the background. 

And with the pictures of Big Brother ban- 
quets to the poor boys and contributions to va- 
rious charities, Christmas baskets filled to ever- 
flowing, and a general awakening to the needs 
of the city, her parks, recreation centers and child 
welfare, came the consciousness that the world 
was coming back to First Principles, and that 
the Golden Rule was, after all, the standard by 
which men were measured. 

Now while these thoughts occupied his mind, 
and he began to grow chesty, because he was a 
part of the club that was helping to bring about 
this fine state of affairs, behold his wife entered 
the room so he put the question to her: 

“Thinkest thou that it has paid me to belong 
to the Rotary club for these many months?” 

And she answered him and said: 

““Yes, my dear, I think you are a better man 
because of it, but don’t let them put you out 
now for there is still much room for improve- 
ment and the job is not half done.” 

Here endeth the first lesson. 

Now the rest of the acts of the Rotary club 
and the good they have done and expect to do, 
behold are they not written in the chronicles of 
the secretary of the club yet to be? 
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For the 


International Convention 1918 


SALT LAKE 


Salt Lake has successfully enter- 
tained annual conventions of the 
following national organizations. 


American Bar Association 

American Mining Congress 

B. P. O. Elks 

National Education Association 

National Irrigation Congress 

National Live Stock Association 

Trans-Mississippi Commercial 
Congress 

Some of these have come TWICE 

and others plan to do so. 


Ample Accommodations—abundance 


of good hotels and auditorium space 
sufficient to care for the entire membership 
of Rotary. 


Unsurpassed Summer Weather— 
the birthplace of the breezes—mount- 
ain and seashore combined; a combination 
afforded by no other spot in the wide 
world. 


Easy to Reach—good railroads, fine 


trains and plenty of them, assuring 
comfortable travel through some of the 
most interesting portions of the country. 


Recreation and Entertainment— 
bathing in water wherein one cannot 
sink; myriad natural beauty spots in moun- 
tain and valley; a city where, Allen D. Al- 
bert says, ‘‘the chief characteristic is that 
something approaching an adequate under- 
standing of the value of play has made 
itself manifest.” 


A Welcome— appreciative 
Rotarians, sincerely desir- 
ous to serve their fellows, 
in aland where hospitality 
is a habit. 


COME == WE WANT YOU! 


You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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Is Utah Prosperous? 


Well,—one-tenth of all the sheep in the United States are owned in 
Utah and you all know what prices wool and live stock are bringing, 

Did you know that the greatest known coal deposits in the world 
with the possible exception of those in China are right in Utah? 


Did you know that the silver, gold, lead, zinc and copper mines of 
the State are paying untold millions to their stockholders every year? 


Did you know that one of these mines alone, The Utah Copper Com- 
pany, located within twenty-five miles of Salt Lake City, employs by 
the year almost six thousand men and that they distributed in dividends 
during 1916 Nineteen Millions of dollars? Do you know that this one 
mine handles close to forty thousand tons of rock daily and that the 
Panama Canal work itself was small in comparison? 

Do you know that Salt Lake City is to all practical intents and pur- 
poses the Western entrance to the Yellowstone, being but a night’s 
ride distant? 

Did you know that owing to the presence of Great Salt Lake you may 
have the advantages of a salt sea breeze in a bracing mountain altitude? 

Did you know that Salt Lake City is surrounded by mountains 
which are snow capped all the year round and that the canyon streams 
all around furnish some of the finest trout fishing to be found in the 
entire country? 

Well, these things are all literally true and it is equally as true that 
the beautiful new Hotel Utah, under the management of Geo. O. Relf, 
is the center and hub of all this activity. A Hotel that would be a 
credit to Broadway or to Michigan Avenue and yet furnishing these 
very superior accommodations at sensible prices. 
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Only One 
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Saltair Beach 
and Pavilion, 
Great Salt Lake 


INCE CHILDHOOD, thousands 
of Americans have wished to visit his- 
toric Salt Lake City’s many unique 

attractions. ‘Thousands go there annually 
by the Union Pacific, or stop off en route 
to California, Yellowstone or the Great 
Pacific Northwest by this direct line. 

Of especial interest to travelers are the Mormon 
Temple, the Tabernacle and Assembly Hall, Brig- 
ham Young’s grave and monument, the Eagle Gate, 
Beehive, Tithing and Historians’ offices, etc. 

Outside the city many scenic and interesting tours 
include short journeys to Great Salt Lake, America’s 
gigantic dead sea, Saltair Beach, the Wasatch 
Mountains, ‘‘Emigration Canyon,’’ and the famous 
Bingham copper mines. 

Metropolitan hotels, innumerable attractions and 
ideal summer climate make Salt Lake City a won- 


derfully interesting convention city. 
(874) 


| oo ae! 


UNION PACIFIC 


Standard Road of the West 


For interesting illustrated booklets, descriptive of Salt Lake City, Colorado, Yellowstone, Great Pacific 
Northwest, Alaska and California, with full information about ‘fares, routes, stopovers, etc., write 


GERRIT FORT, Passenger Traffic Manager, 2051 Garland Bldg., Chicago 
You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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Rotarians 


are coming to UTAH 








The lure of the majestic mountains and the great Salt Sea finds an 
ever increasing response from discriminating travelers. 


The Denver & Rio Grande R. R. 


familiarly known as the ‘Scenic Line of the World,” which in the days 
when the West was new, pushed its great steel highway through the 
mighty chasm of the Arkansas (The Royal Gorge) the picturesque Can- 
yon of the Grande, and the nature-sculptured images and temples of the 
desert, has achieved world-wide fame as the only trans-continental rail- 
road passing directly through 


Salt Lake City 


The historic interest of this beautiful inland city is a great attraction to 
tourists, but the majesty of the snow-capped mountains where inviting 
summer retreats nestle in the clouds; where crystal lakes gleam and 
sparkle in the sun, lend a charm that no language can describe. 


To See America you must See Utah and Salt Lake City 


F. A. WADLEIGH, P. T. M. J.D. KENWORTHY, A. G. P. A. 
Denver, Colo. Salt Lake City. 





SR Salt pane 
Saitair! 


_ float Like a cork on Utahs 
teat mland sea dancin¢-bathing 
boating-Utahs most famous resort 
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ae are Coming 


to Salt Lake 1918 
YESSIREE! 


There’s no question about it. 


We want to see you, and you 
want tocome. That’s settled. 


We'll give you the “glad hand.”’ 


We'll “Show You” 


this fine city, with its hundreds of interest- 
ing places of interest, from our handsome 
“rubberneck wagons.’’ Our touring cars 
will take you to the famous Utah Copper 
Mines and up the entrancing canyons to 
mountain resorts. We'll make you feel 
glad that you came. 


SALT LAKE TRANSPORTATION COMPANY 
Main Office, 27 West South Temple, Opposite Tabernacle 
Gates. Depots—Hotel Utah and Newhouse Hotel. 
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Two Fast Trains 


—between— 


Chicago and Los Angeles 


‘*The Pacific 
Limited’’ 


‘‘The Los An- 


geles Limited’’ 


Operated via UNION PACIFIC 
and SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Via Salt Lake City, and through 
the Orange Groves 


Tourist tickets on sale daily. For in- 
formation and descriptive literature, write, 


T. C. Peck, G. P. A. 
Los Angeles 


Wm. Warner, A. G. P. A. 
Salt Lake City 

















Advertise 
In 


ROTARIAN 


Every Month 


If You 
Want to Reach 


31,000 
Leaders 


In 300 Principal 
Cities 
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“The Rotary Store” 


HEN the International Con- 

vention brings you to Salt 
Lake in 1918 you will want us 
to be your purveyors in things to 
wear; you'll want the best of 
everything in apparel for men 
and boys—you’ll find it here in 
a wide range of styles and pat- 
terns. 


‘‘Utah’s Greatest Clothing Store’’ 


GARDNER & ADAMS CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 
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FREIGHT 


ot # 








(Continued from page 606) it cannot now be done 
with respect to shipments within this state. 

Steps were taken to correct this situa- 
tion when on October 6 the State Water- 
ways Association, in session at Troy, 
unanimously passed a resolution favoring 
control by the Public Service Commission 


WATER ROUTE 





ACROSS NEW YORK 


ls at about fifty 


At each terminal any shipper or 


The State is building termina 


boat owner will have unmonopolized facilities for loading and unloading. 


cities and villages along the new waterway. 


New York State Barge Canal terminal at Albany. 


over the making and the division of joint 
rates on intra-state business. When this 
idea is embodied in law it will be possible 
for the interior shipper to route his freight 
partly by rail and partly by water, as he 
sees fit, and make the fullest use of the 
water way. This policy should work 
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dust as it Lomes “| irom the rape 


os There are dozens of delicious and 

Pure, unadulterated juice— 
i inexpensive desserts that can be pre- 
from the first crush of select pared from Retl Wing. Our recipe 


Concords. That’s why Red book, printed in colors will show you 
y 
many of these desserts and how to 


Wing has the rich flavor; why : 
"4 make them. Write for ‘a free copy. 


it goes further when serving. , (ry But, be sure that you specify Red 
‘ Wing when you buy Grape Juice. 


RED WING a PURITAN FOOD PRODUCTSCO. 


the 


GRAPE JUICE 


with the Better Flavor 


FREDONIA, N.Y 


Try Red Wing with plain or 
carbonated water. Use it in 
desserts, in drinks, with or 
without the addition of water 
and you will find that the 
flavor is always rich, full 
and delicious. 
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no injury to the railroads, as it will simply 
substitute a shorter haul which can be 
made to pay fairly well, for a long haul 
which may pay poorly or not at all. Such 
legislation is highly commendable, being 
perhaps the final act necessary to make 
the canal useful to the state at large and 
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Flight of two new locks on the 


so fully justify the financing of the enter- 
prise by the state as a whole. 

While it is true that some one low- 
grade commodity forms the principal 
tonnage on all successful canals, it is 
not true that the barge canal will carry 
only low-grade freight. Of all the freight 
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March 


Into 
Atlanta 


Wearing an International Rotary 
For You Emblem For Your Wife 





Lapel Button No. 900' 
10K gold..................$1.50 raaey Engraved Border 
14K gold $1.75 Solid gold . $3.75 
oe a Gold filled........ ...........$1.50 


Rotary Booklet on Request 





Convention ideas for Dixieland that will make the 
wearer feel just a little bit prouder of the fact that 
he is a Rotarian. 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Cincinnati 
Cliff Miller, Pres. ‘ ’ ‘ . , Rotarian 
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carried by railroads in this country, 39.2 
per cent is package freight. The Erie 
canals are carrying about half that per- 
centage. The canal public terminal sys- 
tem, an excellent waterway, and respon- 
sible transportation companies, will com- 
bine to form a service not the same, but 
parallel to that offered by the railroads. 
Granted this combination, there is no 
reason why the waterways cannot carry 
as high grade of freight as the railways. 


What this means can best be expressed 
by saying that the higher grades of freight 
will go by water for 50 to 80 per cent of 
the rail rate. Much of such freight goes 
in L. C. L. or less-than-carload shipments, 
on which rail rates are always consider- 
ably higher than on carload shipments. 
It is plain that canal lines will be able to 
haul L. C. L. lots at about the same rates 
as carloads, vastly to the benefit of the 
small shipper. 


Types of Barges 


In spite of all that has been said and 
written on the types of barges for the 
new canals, probably a greater variety 
of opinions is still held on this than on 
any other topic relating to the canals. In 
my opinion no one type will be distinctive 
as the barge canal type, but character 
of freight and economical time of transit, 
as well as other features, will require several 
varieties of barges. 

All barges can be divided into two 
classes, self-propelled and towed. The 
former is certain to be represented and 
will range in size from the smallest packet 
now in use to a boat so large as nearly 
to fill the locks. These self-propelled 
barges will carry package freight largely 
and will make the fastest running time. 
Careful calculation leads me to the belief 
that properly-designed boats of this type 
will be able to make the 500 miles between 
Buffalo and New York City in 85 hours 
or less, stopping for freight at a few of the 
larger cities. 

The towed barges will range from small 
to medium in size, but are not likely to 
reach the maximum. Their speed will 
not approach that of the self-propelled 
type, tho a well designed tow should make 
five miles an hour. There is great difference 
of opinion among experienced navigators 
whether the power should be furnished 
by a tug or by a propeller. I expect to 
see both in steady use on the canals. 
They are well adapted for carrying the 
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lower grades of freight but will carry large 
volume of package freight, especially west 
from New York City. 


Whatever type of barge is assumed, 
most freight movements by water will 
be faster than the corresponding move- 
ments by rail, assuming normal trans- 
portation conditions thruout. The average 
speed of loaded railroad cars is usually 
assumed to be 100 miles per day, altho 
this speed is more likely to be attained on 
a long haul than a short one. A _ barge 
making Buffalo to New York in 85 hours 
moves at the rate of 140 miles a day, 
this being an average speed of less than 
six miles an hour, something very easy 
for a self-propelled barge to attain. 


This is speed and service surpast only 
by the L. C. L. service maintained by the 
railroads between the larger cities. Both 
ways between New York and most of 
the large cities within the state, as well 
as between some of the cities themselves, 
the time of transit is two nights and a day, 
destination being reached on the second 
morning. 


Such speed cannot be made by canal 
barge lines, even tho it is largely nullified 
by failure on the part of the roads to 
transfer the freight into the freight house 
at destination. In most cases, however, 
the much smaller water rate, only partly 
offset by slightly slower time of transit, 
will strongly appeal to the shipper. 


Tribute to Water Transportation 


It is a striking commentary on the re- 
liability of water transportation that the 
General Electric Company of Schenec- 
tady, in order to place, without fail, a 
shipment on board a vessel leaving New 
York within ten days, ships by dray to 
Albany and from there to destination by 
Hudson River boat lines. Schenectady 
is only 160 miles from New York; you 
can easily see the value of reliability of 
service by water to all points on the 
canal system. 


in what manner this wonderful canal 
system, with its public terminals and its 
fast and cheap transportation of freight, 
is going to benefit Buffalo is the question 
you residents of Buffalo want answered. 
Let me point out to you that your great 
city is admirably situated as a distributing 
center. This is proven by the steady 
growth of the steel industry here. 


At present you are able to reach the 
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Twenty Million Miles of Telephone Wire 


the entire telephone systems of France, 
Italy and Switzerland combined. 


The telephone wire in use in the 
Bell System is long enough to run 
from the earth to the moon and back 
again forty times. 


The Bell System has about twice 
as much telephone wire as all Europe. 


More than 500,000 new telephones 
are being added to the Bell System 
yearly—almost as many as the total 
number of telephones in England. 


In twelve months the Bell System 
adds enough telephones to duplicate 


SSPHONE g 





In proportion to population the 
extension of the Bell System in the 
United States is equal in two years 
to the total telephone progress of 
Europe since the telephone was in- 
vented—a period of about forty years. 


The Bell System fills the telephone 
needs of the American people with a 
thoroughness and a spirit of public 
service which are without parallel the 
world over. 


V4 y AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

~ Cty syst Y e 

wae” One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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Northeast thru Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence, the East and Southeast 


thru the canal system, and the West and 
Northwest thru the Great Lakes. Most 
of the 54 dams planned for the Ohio River 
have been constructed, and the work 
of establishing a slack-water canalization 
of that river, giving a nine-foot draft, 
goes on steadily. Already more than nine 
feet of water are always available below 
St. Louis, and the work of regularizing 
the Mississippi to give a minimum of 6 
feet up to Minneapolis is nearly complete. 
The cities along the upper Mississippi are 
steadily erecting modern public wharves, 
and progressive transportation companies 
are slowly forming. The financing of the 
Lake Erie-Ohio River Canal will shortly 
be the subject of a referendum to the peo- 
ple living along the route, but the defeat 
of the project at present will only delay 
the enterprise for a time, the canal itself 
being such a necessity as to be practically 
sure of construction ultimately. When 
this is an actuality you will be able to 
reach the West and Southwest thru this 
wonderful river system, and then will 
be in close touch with New Orleans, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, Montreal, 
New York and coast cities. 

Now the location of Buffalo is con- 
venient not alone for the distribution of 
freight, but also for the bringing in of 
raw materials as well. With the power 


of Niagara at your doors, what is lacking 
to make Buffalo the chief manufacturing 
city in this country? 

There is no reason why Buffalo should 
not rival any other city in the land as a 
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commercial center, and derive the accom- 
panying profits in warehousing, trans- 
ferring, chartering, chandlering and simi- 
lar services. 

While commercial developments are de- 
sirable, the direct returns from them are 
not so great as from the industrial de- 
velopment. Prior to the war three ports 
of continental Europe were models for 
the rest of the world. These were Ham- 
burg, a manufacturing center; Rotterdam, 
a commercial and warehousing city; and 
Antwerp, where freight was mostly trans- 
ferred between ships and river barges. 
Of these three Hamburg, the manufactur- 
ing center, was growing in wealth and 
population faster than Rotterdam, the 
warehousing ~city, and much faster than 
Antwerp, the transfer point. Buffalo can 
profit very largely from the barge canal, 
but chiefly in developing her industrial 
life to the utmost. 

Since the money provided by act of 
the legislature and the governor in 1915, 
and approved by the people at the general 
election, has been available, there has been 
no lack of energy in attempting to complete 
the work. Plans and specifications for 
32 contracts have been prepared by the 
State Engineer; the railroad crossing 
bridges have. been provided for; every 
lock and dam required is completed or 
under contract; the remaining channel 
excavation is under way; bids for the last 
big barge canal contract (that at Roches- 
ter Harbor and Genesee River crossing) 
have just been opened, and the contract 
for the Ohio basin terminal at Buffalo, 
involving a half million dollars, has been let. 











They are calling me “Jim” at the Rotary Club; 
The boys who are friendly and true, 

Who hearken with zest to the words that I say, 
Who have interest in all that I do. 

We are brothers and pals on the highway of life, 
Forgiving each crotchet and whim. 

They know I am human and likely to err— 
The boys who are calling me “Jim.” 


I am “Jim’’ in my home to the wife of my love, 
But the wide world is formal and cold, 

And my soul cries aloud for the voice of a friend, 
That tone that is purer than gold. 

So these Rotary men fill the void in my heart, 


They are Calling Me ‘‘Jim”’ 











And the tide of despair quickly stem. 
I’m no longer alone in the crowd as I was, 
For they’re all of them calling me “Jim.’ 


’ 


When I answer to “Jim’’ at the Rotary Club, 
As some good friend gives me a hail, 
I feel like a mariner on the wide main 
When he sees the first glimpse of a sail. 
I must steer a straight course on the ocean of 
life, 
In the wild gales my sails I must trim; 
In the years that go by I must not disappoint 
Those boys who are calling me “Jim.” 
—James W, Kelley, Denver, Colorado. 
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Three Districts are for 
Kansas City 








For the first time in the history 

of Rotary, three district confer- 

ences have endorsed a city for 
the Convention. 


Districts 4 - 10 - 11 


have declared for Kansas City 
in 1918—unsolicited 


We're grateful — because we 
sure want that Convention. 
We've worked ‘hard to get it— 
and the action of these three 
districts warms our hearts. 








Kansas City in 1918! 
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The Wonder Story of the East 
India Company 


By Herbert N. Casson, Rotary Club of London, England 


The following exceptionally well written article about one of the most interesting, and success- 
ful, and influential trade organizations the world has known, is reprinted from The Efficiency 
Magazine of London, of which Rotarian Casson is the editor. 


HE Fast India Company was 
the first of all joint-stock com- 
panies. It was the first-born 
of the whole race of limited 
companies of modern days. More than 
that—it was the greatest organization that 
this country (England) has ever produced. 

What did the East India Company do? 
It established the sea power, and the 
manufacturing power, and the foreign 
trade of Great Britain. It captured the 
Empire of India. It established London 
as the headquarters of finance. It was 
‘the richest, the most romantic, the most 
colossal private, commercial, military, and 
governing power that ever flourished, or 
now ever could flourish, on earth.” 

The East India Company lasted for 
275 years. It outlived a dozen British 
monarchs and more than fifty Parliaments. 
It commanded armies, fought battles, 
handled greater revenues than the British 
Government, and made itself the master 
of one hundred million Asiatic people. 

And yet, forty-two years ago, the East 
India Company was absolutely abolished 
by Act of Parliament. There is not today 
the slightest vestige of the East India 
Company left in any corner of the world. 

The Company was born at a little pri- 
vate meeting of London merchants in the 
year 1599. At that time Queen Elizabeth 
was on the throne of England. Shakes- 
peare was producing his plays. Drake 
and Frobisher were chasing Spaniards. 
Germany was a wilderness inhabited by 
warring tribes. The United States were 
unborn. 

A Little Ship Began It 

These London merchants clubbed to- 
gether and bought a small ship. She 
was called the Susan. She was small 
and rickety. She cost them £165. She 
was not much use apparently, but she 
managed, by the help of Providence, to 
go all the way to India and come back, 
loaded to the water’s edge, with a million 
pounds’ worth of spices. 





The London merchants were delighted 
with their success. They elected Alder- 
man Thomas Smith to be the first Gover- 
nor of the Company. Also, as_ wise, 
practical men, they decided not to allow 
any member of the nobility to join the 
Company. 

By 1612 the total capital was £430,000. 
Eleven years later, five of the Company’s 
ships came sailing into London with 
the richest cargoes that England had ever 
seen. These cargoes were worth more 
than £600,000. 

This immense wealth spurred the Com- 
pany on, and in twenty-nine years it had 
become the most powerful firm in the 
world. 

How? Not by electing dummy direc- 
tors; not by risking other people’s money; 
not by asking for Government subsidies. 
The East India Company was successful 
because it was composed of plain men who 
risked their own money, did their own 
work, and asked for nothing but their 
own profits. 

Every inch of progress had meant a 
fight. Parliament, of course, held up its 
charter. The Portuguese tried to chase 
it out of India. The Dutch, who were 
at that time masters of the East, fought 
the Company at every step. 

Despoiled by Kings 

As soon as the Company became visibly 
prosperous, King James I. openly robbed 
it without shame or excuse. He claimed 
one-tenth of the spoil captured by the 
Company from the Portuguese, and on 
one occasion he tied up a fleet of seven 
ships until the Company had paid him 
£20,000 in gold. 

King Charles I. once sent a messenger 
to the office of the Company for a gift 
of £10,000, and got it. At another time 
King Charles seized the Company’s whole 
supply of pepper, and sold it for £60,000. 

King Charles II. was more friendly. 
Whenever he needed some ready money 
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he asked the Company pleasantly for a 
“loan.”” In sixteen years the “‘loans,”’ 
not one of which was ever repaid, amounted 
to £170,000. 


Even Cromwell, who was regarded as 
upright in his dealings, once compelled 
the East India Company to lend him 
£80,000 for the very good reason that 
Cromwell was “in need of the money.” 


When the Company was fifty-eight years 
old, a Government statute was brought 
to dissolve it. By this time, apparently, 
it had been discovered by the lawyers. 
Enemies sprang up and declared that the 
Company was too large. It was too great. 
It was too rich. It must be broken up, 
and so forth. 

From its earliest days the Company 
was attacked by politicians. In 1615 
a book was written against it full of ab- 
surd libels. The Company was blamed 
for all the evil things that occurred in 
any part of the world. It was made the 
scape-goat of the nation. Instead of 
being regarded as the pride of the British 
people, as it ought to have been, it was 
actually described as ‘‘a national menace 
and disgrace.” 

All the while the Company was not only 
establishing our Indian Empire, it was 
spending its money with wisdom and 
generosity. For instance, it maintained 
two refuges for the poor of London; it 
built and supported a hospital for public 
use; it gave money to widows at Christ- 
mas; it promoted public education; it 
was in every way humane as well as 
efficient. 

Coins Money; Raises Armies 


By the time the Company was one hun- 
dred years old it had overcome the attacks 
of its enemies. The number of sharehold- 
ers had increased to 2,000. The profits 
were as high as 100 per cent. Even Parlia- 
ment for a time willingly gave the Company 
new powers and privileges. It was given 
the right to coin money, to employ soldiers 
and sailors, and to rule over the people of 
India. The first Governor-General of India 
was Josiah Child—a Governor of the East 
India Company. 

For seventy years the Company flour- 
ished. Its success was incredible. It swept 
ahead everywhere in India on a career of 
conquest. It was a drilled army of busi- 


ness men, or, if you like, a limited com- 
It was such a combina- 


pany of generals. 
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tion of war and commerce as the world 
had never seen. 

In 1751 a Company clerk successfully 
pushed back 10,000 natives with a small 
handful of Englishmen. This clerk’s name 
was Robert Clive. His statue is now 
standing in Whitehall. He was not a mili- 
tary general. Neither was he an official of 
the government. He was a clerk in the 
employ of the East India Company. 

Every one of us knows the story of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta. But we are apt 
to forget that the 146 Englishmen who were 
flung into a cell twenty feet square were not 
English soldiers. They were the employes 
of the East India Company. All but 
twenty-three of them died on that fatal 
night. And they were heroes and martyrs 
for the building of the British Empire just 
as truly as though they had worn the uni- 
form of the British Army. 

Then Robert Clive, with 3,500 men, de- 
feated 15,000 natives in the famous battle 
of Plassey. Clive knew how to stop the 
rebels. He tied twenty-four of the rebel 
leaders to the mouths of twenty-four can- 
non, and had their heads blown off. After 
that all the other rebels surrendered. In 
a few months the whole of India, with a 
population four times that of England, 
passed into the control of a private com- 
pany which had its headquarters in Leaden- 
hall Street, London. 

This success was so sudden—it was so 
astounding—that the Company almost lost 
its head for a time. It commenced to pull 
Nabobs down and to put Nabobs up just 
for the fun of it. It gathered in gold by 
the ton. In ten years the gifts from Na- 
bobs, Rajahs, and Moguls to the officials 
of the Company amounted to more than 
£6,000,000. Robert Clive, the young clerk 
who had proved to be a military genius, 
was made Lord Clive and given a seat in 
Parliament. 

Has More Soldiers than King 


At this time the Company had more 
soldiers, and more subjects, and more 
revenue than the King and the Govern- 
ment of England. The Leadenhall Street 
office had become the throne of thrones. 
The Chairman of the Board of Directors 
was a king of kings, whose will no one 
could dispute. 

Suddenly, the British Parliament rose up 
and smote the Company blow upon blow. 
Lord Clive was put on trial, accused of 
taking £200,000 which belonged to others. 
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tended this convention. They gave 
and received knowledge such as 
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All this may seem incredible, but it is true. 
Clive defended himself in a_ passionate 
speech. He was finally acquitted. He 
was not guilty, but the shock and the 
shame overwhelmed him, and in a moment 
of fatal dejection he took his own life. 

From this time on, the Company was 
victimised in the interest of politicalism. 
Inch by inch Parliament cut it to pieces. 
Schemers and agitators were out against it 
in full cry. It still made money—fully 
£5,000,000 a year profit, but its expenses 
had become stupendous. 

Warren Hastings—the last, and perhaps 
the greatest of the Company’s leaders— 
came back from India with a fortune of 
£1,300,000. He was put on trial for cor- 
ruption, and all his money melted away in 
legal expenses. He was accused of every 
crime and folly that could be imagined. 

In the end he was acquitted. He was 
guilty of nothing, except that he was the 
greatest and ablest British Empire builder 
in his generation. 

Happily, Warren Hastings lived twenty- 
four years after his trial. He outlived his 
vilifiers, and in his old age was showered 
with honours and rewards. 


It Started American Revolution 


Incidentally, it is interesting to note that 
in 1773 the East India Company took a 
hand in the making of the United States. 
In that year the Company was overstocked 
with tea. It had on hand _ 17,000,000 
pounds of tea, and had decided to send a 
large part of this to the American colonies. 
Three ships laden with this tea arrived in 
Boston harbour; and they were the next 
evening attacked by a band of Yankees 
who were disguised as Indians. The tea 
was thrown overboard and the American 
Revolution was born. 

After the trial of Hastings, the East 
India Company was regarded as a hive of 
honey bees. Its duty was to make honey 
in India and to be robbed regularly by 
anybody and everybody in England. 

At last, in 1813, the Free Traders at- 
tacked the Company as a monopoly, and 
in a twenty year campaign actually drove 
it out of business. 

It was finally broken up by a political 
trick. The Government made it an in- 
sidious and misleading offer. 

“Give up your charter as a trading com- 
pany,” said the Duke of Wellington, who 
was the head of the Government, “‘and we 
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will give you a new charter as the Govern- 
ment of India.” 

The shareholders voted in favour of 
this—477 against fifty-two. Thus, in the 
twinkling of an eye, the Company became 
a mere bureaucracy—a tax collector for 
the British Government. 

Twenty years later the Company had 
become a shadow. Parliament had snipped 
it into little pieces. It was no more than 
a body of clerks. Then came the Indian 
Mutiny of 1857. Why did the mutiny 
break out? It broke out because the 
natives of India suddenly realised that the 
great East India Company had been shorn 
of its power, and they knew nothing what- 
ever of the Government of England. 


After the mutiny had been put down, 
Disraeli tried by a Bill to dissolve the 
Company. His Bill passed Parliament. 
It was signed by Queen Victoria in 1858. 
Sixteen years later the affairs of the Com- 
pany were brought to anend. It had lived 
two hundred and seventy-five years. 


Greatest of British Companies 


The East India Company was built up 
by merchants—by private individuals—by 
practical men of capital and experience. 
It was destroyed by politicians. It was 
pulled down by a mob of allied agitators 
and aristocrats, who were thinking of their 
own worthlessselves, and not of the Empire. 


Hundreds of charges of oppression have 
been made against the Company; but none 
of these charges are believed today. Look- 
ing over old records of its correspondence, 
I find that no government could have been 
gentler and firmer. 

‘Let your ears be open to complaints,” 
said the Company to its managers. “Let 
no voices of opposition be heard in our 
streets. Take care you do not hurt or 
injure the people of India. See that jus- 
tice is done without charge and without 
delay.”’ 

“No other Government,” says Sir Alfred 
Lyall, “ever ruled so ably, so firmly, and 
so humanely for so long a space of time.”’ 

This one Company waged wars on Portu- 
gal, Holland, France, and the rulers of 
India. It shaped the course of history on 
both sides of the globe. It opened up not 
only a new era of trade and commerce; it 
established British national genius for col- 
onizing and world development. 


Such is the Wonder Story of the greatest 
of all British Companies. 
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Does the City Manager 
Plan Work Out? 


Does it eliminate the inefficient? 
larians for il? 


Did it pay in Dayton? 
Is it better than the Commission form of government? 


Are Ro- 


Does the City Manager cut down high taxes and eliminate professional 
politicians and ward heelers? Does your city need a manager with real 


executive ability? 


UST four years ago, Dayton was in the throes 

of an appalling catastrophe. Efforts had 

already been made looking to a change of 
government prior to that fateful flood morning in 
March, 1913, but the plans had not been con- 
summated. Immediate action was now neces- 
sary. The old government was suspended, and 
military rule, guided by a commission of citizens, 
took its place. These able men—men with real 
executive ability—brought order out of chaos. 
A new day was dawning for Dayton. Tradition, 
old ideas, and old fashioned methods of doing 
business were banished for all time. From the 
darkest day that Dayton ever experienced came 
a vision of genuine civic greatness. 


The efficiency of this committee of business men 
gave the people of Dayton confidence in a newer 
form of government. Dayton wanted efficiency 
and determined to have it. She found that the 
financial system of the old civic government was 
entirely antiquated, there was no accurate 
system of keeping cost or operating records; 
there was no up-to-date accounting system. 
Again, she found that employees of the city had 
been selected and promoted on quite another 
basis than merit. As the Dayton Bureau of 
Research expressed it, it was a Government by 
Deficit. And, indeed, it was—a government with 
no check on expenditure by any department, with 
no forethought as to the future, with little idea 
of where the money was going to or coming from. 
The Committee found that in six years the total 
deficit had mounted to $360,000; in 1912 alone 
the council made the barefaced appropriation of 
$1,051,300 upon an acknowledged income of the 
city of $943,000 or an excess over income of 
$108,300.00. The debt of Dayton increased from 
$26.37 per capita in 1903 to $46.13 per capita in 
1913, an increase of 76% in 10 years. The annual 
tax income of the city in 1913 was $984,321.00. 
Yet $452,378.00 had to be spent in paying off 
maturing bonds and interest—47% of the total 
income was thus disbursed to carry the indebted- 
ness incurred during the past by mismanagement 
and all the other causes incidental to the old form 
of government. They had been keeping the city 
going by issuing bonds. Apparently no effort had 
been made to discover the expense and extrav- 
agance that was causing the deficit. 


Do you know the facts? 


“What Dayton needs is a receiver instead of a 
manager,’’ is what City Manager Waite said after 
making a thorough examination of the situation. 
But what Dayton got was a manager, and a 
manager with real executive ability. He had a 
big problem to face—the regeneration of a vast 
business and he has accomplished it. 


In the ‘‘City Manager”’ Rotarian Harry Toulmin, 
Jr., J. D. F. S. S., of Dayton, Ohio, relates the 
romantic birth of the idea, of its rise and its 
ultimate practical success. It is a complete 
summary of the whole subject and presented in 
such a way that the book is just as interesting as 
it isinstructive. Rotarians are demanding a less 
involved, less complicated, and a more adequate 
form of city government. Grafters, job hunters, 
high taxes, inefficiency, and the many other evils 
incident to old methods of city government, must 
be eliminated. Mr. Toulmin has had unlimited 
opportunity to obtain first hand information as 
to the success of the City Manager plan, not only 
in Dayton but in many other cities of the South 
and East. He points out the advantages and the 
disadvantages—not in theory—but as it has 
actually worked out. 


Mr. Toulmin goes into detail in giving specific 
information as to the legislation necessary to 
install the new plan—how to carry it out— 
the difficulties that may be encountered and how 
to overcome them. He points out just which plan 
is suited to cities of certain populations. The 
book is a veritable gold mine of ideas in progres- 
sive civic government and no man interested 
in the progress of his city can afford to be without 
it. You will be able to get a clear idea as to how 
the plan would work out in YOUR city. 


Ask for ‘‘The City Manager”’ at your bookstore. 
But if you are unable to obtain it there, send your 
order direct to the publishers, enclosing $2.00, 
the low introductory price of the book, to- 
gether with stamps to cover postage, and your 
copy will be mailed to you promptly 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street NEW YORK CITY 


You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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One Way to Raise Money 80 Ways 


By Thomas M. Jacques, Providence, R. I. 


a7HE Rotary Club of Providence 
A\| consummated a scheme early in 
January 1917, which had been 

(30) brewing for several months. As 
an interesting “stunt” for club members, it 
was a success; as a novelty it made a hit; 
from the financial viewpoint it was a pro- 
ducer. So what more could anyone desire? 

Karly last fall, our president, Willard I. 
Lansing, announced that he would loan a 
dollar to each member of the club who 
would try and invest the same and return 
the loan and the increment therefrom to 
the club at the January meeting; the pro- 
ceeds to form the nucleus of a Charity 
Fund. In this manner it was thought that 
much good could be done without drawing 
on the regular funds of the organization. 
It was understood that each member was 
to report as to the manner in which he in- 
vested his dollar, and how much he made. 
A prize was offered for the man who did 
the best work. Some of the means used 
were both interesting and amusing. 

One man, who is in the mail order busi- 
ness, sold tie clips at 25c each and made 
$10.00. One played auction pitch and 
lost, tried poker with another dollar and 
lost that, then donated $5.00 to the club 
as a salve to his conscience for gambling. 
One man won $2.00 and another won $4.00 
on election bets. One member gave the 
discount from his household gas bills to 
the fund, amounting to $2.00. The sell- 
ing of a job lot of jewelry produced $8.17. 
Buying cigars by the box and selling them 
to friends at retail produced $15.25, while 
selling chocolate almonds brought $3.57. 

A member who owns a motor boat bought 
some gasoline with the dollar, and took a 
party out on the river. The party started 
a poker game. When the game was over 
our member says () that he took the 
aforesaid “kitty’’ away from them and put 
it into the fund. It amounted to $3.25, 
all in small change. 

The man who won the prize, a pair of 
gold cuff links, was one of our newly 
admitted members, Frederick Sibley, Supt. 
of Bradstreet’s Agency, who made his 
money selling chewing gum on every pos- 
sible occasion. He turned in $20.55. 

Another man raffled off a check protector, 


and received $10.00 for it. The writer of 
this article sold a pipe and a box of cigars 
on chances and made $12.60, while another 
man sold $7.20 worth of lead pencils. 

A member with sporting proclivities bet 
his dollar that Boston would go wet, and 
won $5.00 for it. Another put in $5.00 as 
the profits which he had made in Rotary 
business during a certain period. 

Our president put in a $5.00 gold piece 
which was one of the door prizes he won 
on the evening of the club Christmas tree; 
also $10.00 which he had made in profits on 
some deal; $15.00 in all. 

One member produced an itemized ac- 
count of money which he had made sell- 
ing typewriter carbon paper to Rotary 
members, amounting to $3.30. 

The last method which will be mentioned 
is considered sufficiently original to repro- 
duce verbatim. Here it is: 

Mr. Willard I. Lansing, 

President Rotary Club of Providence. 
Dear Willard: 

<nclosed find check for the dollar loaned me, 
and the profit on same. I bought some safety 
razor blades, and some shaving soap, and by 
shaving myself, I made $6.78 as follows: 

31 shaves at 15c 

rare TC | 2 |: a ee oa eens 

Blades and soap on hand_...........-............- 


Less dollar Ioan «0. -<coe oes esccicenc noes 


The reason for my being shy on four tips was 
because I cut myself and I did not think it right 
to give tips for poor work. Kindly take notice 
that I made no charge for hot water, bay rum or 
towels. Also no charge for my time and labor. 

Hoping that the Charity Fund will be a large 
one, I remain, 

Yours as ever, 
FORREST. 

P.S. Any time that you have any more money 
to loan, let me know. 

After paying back Mr. Lansing the 
eighty odd dollars which he loaned, the 
Charity Fund is going to show a net gain 
of about $300. This amount will do some 
one good, andImake some hearts lighter, 
and demonstrate to us that Rotary really 
means, He Prorits Most WHOSERVEsS BEsT. 
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Cable Cord -40Z Rubber 


Immune to Tire Fever 





pcb how cord and rubber are fused into the flexible, 
B powerful cable-cord which forms the exclusive patent- 
iV ' protected body of a Silvertown tire. Note the rubber 


core, and how each cord tendon in the cable-cord lies 


completely encased in a cushion of rubber. 


Corded and cabled under high pres- 
sure, which replaces all air in the 
fiber with rubber gum, it is fused 
with rubber as a cobbler’s waxed 
end is waxed with wax. 


That fusion of rubber and cord, 
cool no matter how fast the tire 
whirls, when cross-wrapped in the 
Silvertown’s two-ply body, is the 
secret of Silvertown’s IMMU- 
NITY from TIRE-FEVER—the 
internal heat rubbed up between 


the plies of many-ply tires—the 
great destroyer of tires. 


With but two plies of strong, cool 
cable cord—Silvertowns, trade 
marked with the Red Double 
Diamond, are bound to outlast and 
outserve many- ply tires with their 
multiplied tire fever. 


Moreover they give a style, a 
smoother riding comfort and 
gasoline saving economy you can 
not afford to deny yourself. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Goodrich also makes the famous Fabric Tires—Black Safety Treads 
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CHAPTER I 


gee“ HREE years ago in Nashville the 
E T | word “Rotary” signified nothing 
bee: .@ more than itsdictionary definition. 
Baie) Then some of us were asked to 
join a new club—a Rotary Club. We were 
told that it was a novel organization, com- 
posed of only one representative from 
each distinct business or profession. 

We became members; and, by dint of 
explaining what a Rotary Club was, we 
gathered in others who represented still 
different kinds of business. Then, gradu- 
ally, applications began to come in with- 
out solicitation, until now with ever in- 
creasing insistence, many, even, who at 
first declined membership, are seeking to 
join. 

Rapid Spread of Idea 

During this time we have learned that 
what was taking place in Nashville was 
also taking place or had already taken 
place in most of the important cities of the 
United States, Canada, the British Isles, 
Hawaii and Cuba. Twelve years ago the 
first Rotary Club was formed in Chicago. 
Today there are two hundred and eighty- 
two clubs in the United States, thirteen 
clubs in Canada, eight clubs in England, 
three clubs in Scotland, two clubs in Ire- 
land, one club in Hawaii, one club in 
Havana, and new clubs are forming in 
every city of the English speaking world, 
and the Rotary idea, already implanted 
on both hemispheres, only awaits the end 
of the war to become world-wide, known 
and understood in every important city 
of every country of every continent of 
the globe; for Rotary, we are led to be- 
lieve, is destined to become universal. 

In an idea that germinates so rapidly, 
that grows and spreads so swiftly, that 
blossoms ,so quickly there must be a more 
than ordinary appeal. What that appeal 
is, whether it is for good or bad and how 
it shall be directed so as to avoid its possi- 
bilities for ill, and to develop its poten- 
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tialities for good, concerns every Rotary 
Club and every Rotarian. 


“What is a Rotary Club, anyhow?” 
That question time and again has been 
asked each of us by those who know of 
Rotary only thru the newspapers. 


“What are the real purposes and ob- 
jects of Rotary?’ That question, we who 
are members ask one another. 


‘What is the deeper meaning of Rotary, 
what should be its true ideals and what 
is its philosophy?” That question is asked 
at conventions and at Round Tables, when 
the thinkers and great minds of Rotary 
are gathered together. 


The Nashville Club, I believe, has given 
too little time to these questions and too 
little consideration to formulating answers 
to them. We have been too busy laugh- 
ing at Bob Brannan’s jokes, too much 
engaged in putting ice in our neighbors’ 
pockets or in getting the speaker’s “goat,”’ 
and too much occupied with good fellow- 
ship to give serious attention to Rotary 
philosophy. As Rotary philosophers we 
have been materialists, not idealists. 


Deeper Things in Rotary 


But, off and on, for some time, I have 
been thinking that, perhaps, there may 
be more and deeper things in this Rotary 
idea than most of us suspect; and tonight 
I venture to assert that Rotary is a thing 
of the spirit and its essential principle is 
spiritual, not material. 


I have been reading in THe RoTarian 
and in the reports of Round Table proceed- 
ings the discussion of Greater Rotary and 
of the Philosophy of Rotary, until, for 
my part, I have decided that underlying 
Rotary is a fundamental ethical principle 
which fairly harmonizes the world-old con- 
flict between egoism and altruism and 
which, properly understood, becomes a 
sound basis of every-day conduct; and 
that overlying this purely ethical principle, 
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in the unique form of the organization it- 
self—only one man in each Rotary Club 
from each business or profession—is a hu- 
man interest appeal that is dynamic, that 
tickles our vanity, awakens our interest, 
arouses our enthusiasm and tends to cause 
us to put into actual practice the abstract 
ethical principle itself. 
A System of Ethics 

So considered, Rotary becomes a system 
of ethics, differing from other ethical sys- 
tems in that it contains within itself an 
appeal or incentive to practice its princi- 
ples. 

Thus Rotary becomes applied ethics; 
and, as the study of every applied science 
involves both its abstract theory and the 
application of that theory in concrete 
practice, a scientific knowledge of Rotary 
must include some knowledge of theoretic 
ethics. 

I am not going to run the risk of shoot- 
ing over your heads while floundering in 
water over mine, by trying to give a scien- 
tific definition of ethics, but shall content 
myself with loosely defining ethics as the 
theory of the rights and obligations of 
human beings in their relations with one 
another, or, more simply still, as the 
science of human conduct and relations. 

Accepting this definition, let us now 
undertake to formulate the true ethical 
principle or rule of conduct which should 
govern us in our relations with one another. 

Let us imagine that at his birth, Dr. 
McNair’s mind had been imprisoned, de- 
prived of the five outlets of sense—sight, 
hearing, touch, taste, smell—by which 
alone the mind perceives facts, exercises 
its functions, develops its capacities and 
faculties; but that, in some way, he had 
otherwise reached the maturity he now 
has; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
suppose that he had been born with the 
physical development that he now has 
but with the untrained, childish mind 
he actually had at his birth; and, in the 
condition supposed, he had been placed 
on an island in some unknown sea, un- 
inhabited, but filled with every natural 
resource necessary or helpful for human 
life; and that then for the first time he 
saw, heard, touched, tasted and smelled 
and his' baby mind began to perceive 
objective realities and to correlate facts. 





Must Discover Moral Law 
In the case supposed, Dr. McNair, if 
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we eliminate hereditary influence, stands 
a solitary figure in a world governed by 
natural and moral law, but both unknown 
to him. He is unbiased by the teachings 
or the moral judgments of others, or by 
the revelations of right and wrong in the 
sible—he has never even heard a single 
Biblical text. If moral law exists at all, 
he must discern it for himself. 

Near at hand on his island is everything 
necessary for life, food to eat, water to 
drink, clothing and shelter to be had. 
He moves and there comes to his mind 
and into his consciousness the perception 
of space; he reaches for an object, he per- 
ceives distance. Untaught, unfettered by 
human relations, by dogma or creed, he 
begins an existence all his own. He is not 
concerned with right or wrong, or with 
duty to another; in his world there is no 
other. 

What are his impulses? Perhaps, at 
first, only the impulse to preserve life. He 
doesn’t even know what life is; he hardly 
knows that he has it; but he has it; and, 
vaguely, unknowingly, he desires to retain 
and preserve it. He thirsts and he drinks 
the spring water; he hungers and he eats 
the berries and fruit of the island; he is 
cold and he wraps himself in dry leaves 
or seaweed; it storms and he seeks shelter 
in a cave. 

He knows nothing of moral law, of the 
complexities of right and wrong in human 
relations; he has come in contact with no 
other living human being; he has establisht 
relations with no other person; for him 
there is no right, no wrong; for him there 
is no duty, for right and duty are cor- 
relatives, one implies the other and both 
imply a human relationship. Over the 
island he goes, gratifying his appetites, 
eating the fruits and berries, drinking the 
water, hearing the birds sing, looking at 
the sun rise and set, smelling the flowers, 
unaware of any duty, having no conscious 
right. His world is bounded by the sea 
that surrounds his island and the sky 
that melts into the sea at the horizon; 
everything he perceives by sight, sound, 
touch, taste or smell is his and he may 
have it to do with it as he pleases. 


Another on the Island 


Now, suppose that, under identically 
similar circumstances, Buford Dickerson 
is placed on another end of the same island. 
On Buford’s end of the island Buford’s 
situation is the same as McNair’s on Mc- 
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Nair’s end of the island. Neither is yet 
aware of any duty to the other. Neither 
perhaps is conscious that he has any rights. 

But some day McNair meets Buford 
and each establishes for the first time a 
human relationship and holds social inter- 
course; and each, on his own end of the 
island, shows the other the spring that he 
has dug out and walled up, the most 
luscious fruit he has found, the best sea- 
weed loin cloth he has made, his prettiest 
flower, his choicest cave home. 

Perhaps, after their first meeting, after 
each has shown the other his possessions, 
each returns to his own end of the island 
and then McNair remembers one especially 
luscious fruit that Buford had and Buford 
remembers an especially well made sea- 
weed loin cloth which McNair had. Each 
wants what the other has; each heretofore 
has been accustomed to take and has taken 
whatever he wanted without let or hin- 
drance; neither has ever before in his own 
consciousness known of the right of an- 
other. 

Actuated by desire, therefore, each at 
the same time starts to the other’s end of 
the island, McNair to take Buford’s fruit 
and Buford to take McNair’s loin cioth. 
Neither meets the other and each is suc- 
cessful. Buford has McNair’s loin cloth, 
McNair has Buford’s fruit. Neither con- 
sciously yet realizes that he has wronged 
the other, but when McNair returns and 
finds his loin cloth gone and realizes that 
Buford has taken it, the existence of a right 
comes into McNair’s consciousness for the 
first time, for McNair knows that he made 


the loin cloth and feels that its possession 
was his right; and then, because right and 
wrong are correlatives and the idea of one 
cannot exist without the other and each 
implies the other, McNair realizes Buford 
has wronged him. Perhaps, later by a 
process of reasoning McNair comes to 
realize that if the invasion of his right to 
the loin cloth was a wrong by Buford, 
then his invasion of Buford’s right to the 
fruit was a wrong committed by him. 


In the meantime, Buford on his end of the 
island has gone thru the same mental 
process; and, thus, without the aid of in- 
tuition or conscience, McNair and Bu- 
ford, with the establishment of relation- 
ship between them, have come by a proc- 
ess of reasoning to-a consciousness of the 
existence of right and of the duty, owed 
each to each, not to infringe the other’s 
rights; and, dimly, as their relationship 
continues and grows, each discerns the 
moral law—‘‘Thou shalt not trespass.” 
Perhaps, at first, each feels that he has 
fulfilled his full moral duty to the other, 
so long as he observes that law, so long 
as he does not infringe or invade the rights 
of the other. Both regard the moral law 
as a negative and neither is conscious of 
any positive duty to the other. 


Now, suppose that at the same time 
when Dr. McNair and Buford Dickerson 
were placed on this supposititious island, 
all of the rest of us had been placed on 
different parts of it under identically simi- 
lar circumstances. This story-essay will be 
continued in next month’s issue. 





ROTARY HAS— 


Broadened, as no other agency could, 
my views as to the relations between man 
and man, proving how pleasantly in- 
timate they can become without ritualistic 
pledge or obligation. 

Dispelled austerity, melted the icicles 
and removed barriers incident to mere 
acquaintanceship; brought about an atmos- 
phere so congenial and cordial that what 
was once mere acquaintanceship has, by 
pleasant degrees, ripened into intimacy. 

By pleasant contact, rubbed the blue 
off the grape of life and made it sweeter. 

Shown me that business, while ap- 
parently cold, callous and exacting, can 
have its pleasure periods. 


Given me a better opinion of my fellow 
men, for in Rotary I see their inner and 
better natures—the bright side of them. 

Opened my eyes to the fact that every 
man, no matter who, has a gentler nature, 
a bigger heart and a better self than is 
indicated on the surface. 

Thawed me out, warmed the cockles 
of my heart, drawn me closer to my fellow 
men, made my blood redder, forged un- 
breakable links in the chain of friendship, 
and proved more than all else that life is 
worth the living, if we so wish it. 

That is what Rotary has done for me. 

—Bripces Suita, Mayor, Macon, Ga. 
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PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES OF ROTARY 


By Selden L. Haynes, Rotary Club of Kingston, N. Y. 


Ala joint service for the Rolary Clubs of Kingston, 
N. Y., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., held at the Kingston 
Presbylerian Church, the minister, Rotarian Haynes, 
preached on the principles and practices of Rotary as 
follows, his tert being from Mark IX, 35: “If any 
man desire to be first the same shall be last of all, and 
servant of all.” 


The principles and practices of Rotary 
are not entirely understood by those out- 
side of its influence, both because little at- 
tempt is made to have them understood, 
and because the organization is new and 
unique, in a world of many organizations. 
It is a part of no cult, or sect. It asks for 
no subscription to a set of beliefs. There 
is nowhere discoverable in its constitution 
anything which seeks for the material ad- 
vancement of the organization itself, or of 
its members. On the contrary, the whole 
scheme of Rotary is based on what it may 
do for others, on the service it may render 
both to individuals and to the community. 

Of course, there are not wanting those 
who contend that in this evil world such an 
altruistic organization is almost too good 
to be true. But while Rotary makes no 
pretensions to being better than anybody 
else, it has most emphatically proved that 
it is true, and its members find much satis- 
faction in the abundant evidence which is 
offered that the organization is founded on 
the most correct of principles. 


There are two ways of looking at life, 
two different philosophies of living, either 
of which may be adopted by any one of us. 
One is to conceive the world as owing us 
something, and to so order our activities as 
to get all that we can out of it. And the 
other makes us think of ourselves as owing 
the world something, and wanting to give 
it all that we can. Now, that is not a 
delicate spiritual distinction, nor indeed a 
religious distinction at all. 


This choice between the philosophies of 
life is just the plain common sense aboat 
living, as the Bible sees it. There are a 
great many people who think of the Bible 
as an esoteric book, which has to do only 
with revelation, and with the idealistic side 
of life. And they spend all their time in 
trying to spin fantastic systems of inter- 
pretation of words which are really their 
own interpreters. 


The Bible does have ideals, and it does 
deal with high spiritual matters, but it is 
also brutally matter of fact in a great 
many ways, and especially about such 
things as this. And it is wise for us to 
know just what it says about so important 
a thing as the philosophy of service. It 
does not say that you will go to hell 
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if you adopt one of these systems, or to 
heaven if you adopt the other one. The 
Bible is not a statute book; it is a revela- 
tion. It is not a set of laws which must be 
slavishly obeyed. It is a revelation of the 
law which is behind the laws; of the guiding 
principle which will enable us to choose 
rightly between conflicting systems. And 
in this case it enables us to choose the 
proper philosophy of life by stating for us 
the law of service. 


The Law of Service 


This is nota law which demands obedience 
on pain of punishment. It is not that kind 
of law at all. Man would make that kind 
of law because he cannot make any other 
kind. This law is the sort that determines 
the constitution of things. It is a law 
which makes certain effects follow certain 
causes. It does not say that it is man’s 
duty to himself or the State or his fellows 
to do certain things. It does not plead 
with men to do these things. It simply 
states the conditions and then leaves the 
thing for man to do or not as it pleases him. 


The law is that a life governed by sel- 
fishness, by the absence of service, by the 
purpose of getting out of the world all that 
can be gotten without giving anything at 
all, will receive the punishment of empti- 
ness. The more such a life takes out of 
the world, the less there will be in the life, 
and the end will be absolute emptiness. 
The life that is given over only to thought 
of itself and what it can get, never finds 
any satisfaction. Even while it is getting 
the things it thought so much worth while, 
there is a sense of dissatisfaction. Nothing 
ever really pleases the selfish life. The 
pleasures and riches which seemed so de- 
sirable lose all their glitter and charm 
when they are actually possible. No ex- 
perience of life is more common, and none 
seems so difficult to impress upon the 
minds of men. 


There seems to be a sort of idea in their 
minds that this punishment of emptiness is 
the punishment of a Deity who is jealous 
of their prosperity, a God who prefers to 
keep them in want or pain or misery for 
fear that they might get too powerful for 
him. But the real fact is that it is the 
operation of a law which makes man him- 
self the architect of his own happiness, 
which puts him for this particular purpose, 
at any rate, in the place of the judge, and 
makes it possible for him to arrange his 


life so that it will be empty or full as the 
case may be. 


Not a Negative Law 


For the law of service is not simply a 
negative law. Most of man’s laws are 
negative, but not the laws which God has 
made to govern the universe. It is nega- 
tive only because it has its positive side. 
And that is that the life which is given over 
to service, to the giving of something to the 
world, will receive, not as a return but as a 
consequence, a fullness of blessing and sat- 
isfaction which can come in no other way. 

That is what Jesus was trying to make 
clear to his disciples here and in other talks 
which he had with them on the same sub- 
ject. They seemed to confuse it sometimes 
with his gospel of salvation, just as men 
have always been inclined to confuse it. 
But it was a separate proposition, and he 
intended us so,to think of it. 

But I do not wish so much to impress 
upon you the existence and character of 
this law, as I do to point out some of the 
other things which this text has to tell us. 
And the most important of them all, the 
one thing which ought to be written most 
plainly so that all men must know and 
understand it, the thing which, as Rotarians, 
we ought to be very clear about, is the 
price of service. 


The Price of Service 


The thing which was in the minds of the 
disciples was what they might ultimately 
get for themselves. And the thing which 
appears on the surface of this saying is the 
ultimate reward of those who give them- 
selves in service. But behind that there is 
a very much higher truth, and that is that 
such service can be given only when the 
giver is willing to pay the price for giving it. 

The price of service, of real Rotarian 
service, of the service which counts for 
anything in the world, is sacrifice. Noth- 
ing else will do. We must become actually 
the servants of those whom we seek to 
serve. There is the vital distinction which 
a great number of people fail to make. 
They are willing to give to any sort of 
charity, as they call it, and they seek to 
help the unfortunate by means of that 
charity, and there their ideas of service 
end. 

But they have entirely missed the point 
of true service. ‘True service is not charity 
at all. Service that is real takes no ac- 
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count of the circumstances of those it 
serves, but thinks only of the need. 

It is one of the secrets of the hold Ro- 
tary has on those who belong to it that it 
has not confused service with charity, that 
it has not confused need with destitution. 

On the contrary, it has often been found 
true that the more prosperous an individual 
or community became the greater was the 
need for real service. 

And the rendering of that kind of service 
costs more than any other kind. Charity 
is not sacrifice, and never has been. Char- 
ity is usually a division of surplus, either of 
time or money or effort. Service is the 
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actual giving of something that is a part of 
the capital of life. And that is why Jesus 
used the words He did. ‘He never used 
words carelessly, or without a full under- 
standing of their meaning. He made them 
all count. And when He said that to be 
of real service we must become bond ser- 
vants, He meant that we must actually 
give a part of our lives. 

We must be willing to set aside our own 
lives, not because of the whims of those 
we serve, but because of the idea of service 
in our hearts, which cannot be satisfied 
with anything less than the best that there 
is in us. 








THE REQUIREMENTS OF ROTARY 






By Stewart Anderson, Rotary Club of Springfield, Mass. 


into one sentence the 
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mands that its members shall be 
willing to render, and shall strive to be 
capable of rendering, the maximum of 
service, both among themselves and to 
society.” 

And the only promise that Rotary makes 
is expresst in the Rotary phrase, HE Pror- 
its Most Wuo Serves Best. 

He who comes to the Rotary table, 
comes as a brother servant, and not as a 
gluttonous barterer. He comes to give of 
himself, and not to gather greedy gold. 
He comes filled with the vision of the spirit 
of the day, in which men are seen as 
brothers, and society is seen as an organ- 
ism of many members, to none of whom 
the greatest good can come until all are 
willing to render, and are capable of ren- 
dering, the maximum service. 

And, therefore, Rotarians bear the no- 
blest of all earthly titles—‘‘Servants.”’ 
For in Rotary, service is the paramount 
word and the supreme demand. 

In his primeval state, man was neces- 
sarily a selfish creature. But in his de- 
velopment as a social creature and in the 
evolution of the social body, there has come 
to him a conception of the one worthy 
object of his activities. He has learned 
that if he would attain to the fullest ex- 
pression of his powers and thus crown his 
life with the highest reward, he must be an 
efficient servant of the general good. 
More and more is being heard about the 
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necessity for efficiency, and for the elimina- 
tion of waste, both in the using of individual 
lives and in the processes of making and 
marketing products of men’s hands; and 
he is behind the times who has not caught 
step with those who are leading society 
toward a higher degree of efficiency. And 
the more we emphasize service, the more 
we shall hear of efficiency, because one 
cannot give the most profitable service 
unless he is efficient. 


**Public Be Damned” no Longer 


To indicate the change that has come in 
the social thought, one illustration will 
suffice, which is the attitude of the public 
service corporations toward the public 
compared with what it was less than 20 
years ago. Then the popular view of 
them was that their managers sat in costly 
directors’ rooms and said to one another, 
“The public be damned!’ And there was 
some ground for that view. But to-day 
the public service corporations are among 
the most willing and the most efficient 
avowed servants of the public. There is a 
different spirit in their managements. Al- 
most can be seen the wet tears trickle down 
the faces of the type in their advertise- 
ments as they beg the public to tell them 
if they fall short in their service and to 
complain promptly of any neglect on the 
part of their employes. They became cog- 
nizant of society’s view of the obligation of 
the individual and of the corporation to- 
ward the community, and they were among 
the first to adjust their motives and their 
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Patriotic Heart Songs 


(Just from the press) 
Compiled from 


Chapple’s World-Famous 
Heart Songs 


Including the National and Patriotic Airs of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Russia, Serbia, Roumania, China, Japan, Brazil, Montenegro, Belgium, 
Cuba, Guatemala, Canada, Portugal and the United States 


HEN the President of the United States read the epochal message which foreshadowed a declaration of war, 
the U nited States of America began to blaze with the national colors. In every hamlet, village, town and city, 
in every home, almost, peice the radiance of the Red, White, and Blue. This outburst of patriotic feeling, 

expressed in public meetings, called for a revival of our national songs. 

People began to want to know all the words of ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner,” ‘“Yankee Doodle,” and ‘‘Dixie” 
all those songs that have been interwoven with the very warp and woof of our country’s history. 

It was found in compiling ‘‘Heart Songs’’—a book which consists of personal and favorite selections made by over 
twenty thousand people—that the dominant note was patriotic songs, illustrating the trite but ever true saying—“Let 
me write the songs of a country and I care not who makes the laws.” 

With the mobilization of every interest for our country, reflecting so gloriously the majesty of American citizenship, 
the songs in the homes and the hearts of the people keep alive the ideals glorified in the proclamation of the United 
States to the world, that weak and struggling peoples must be protected in the inalienable rights guaranteed by a 
humane civilization. 

These songs were compiled with great care, after communication with thousands of people, as to why this or that 
patriotic song was a favorite. The list of contributors included many people prominent in public and professional 
life, as well as children in the schools. When they pledge allegianre to the Flag, the lusty young voices of these same 
school children ring out in the refrains of our national songs. 

“My Country, ’Tis of Thee” is easily the first favorite; next comes “Star-Spangled Banner,” then “Red, White 
and Blue” and ‘Hail, Columbia,” with ‘‘Dixie’’ included in nearly every group of favorite national airs. 

By statute enactment, ‘‘Star-Spangled Banner’’ is the national anthem, the one during which, when played or 
sung, citizens of the United States arise, and stand with bared heads. At this time almost all of the national airs 
impel a like impulse. 

“Patriotic Heart Songs” includes not only those of the United States, but the stirring ‘‘Maple Leaf” of Canada— 
whose valiant sons have shed their blood so heroically in the great sacrificial struggle. It also includes the national 
airs of other countries where patriotic feeling is at high tide. 

Music needs no translation, and in the patriotic heart songs of every nation there is something in the airs that 
tells the story without words—but the words also are here given. This book enables one so inclined to find in a single 
volume the complete words and music of the patriotic heart songs of many nations now allied for a great common 
purpose. 

The songs sung in colonial days, during the Revolution, the War of 1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, and the 
Spanish-American War, are included, revealing one never-changing purpose of Democracy. 

It is significant that up to this time—one month after the declaration of war—no new national song has developed 
in the United States. The people seem content to express their deepest and enduring emotions in the songs that have 
stood the test of time. This may be because in the present war there is little of martial music—simply the crash and 
crack of machine guns. Even the historic bagpipe is more or less silent, but the music of patriotism is everywhere a 
most significant expression of love of country—and the song of ‘“‘home”’ rings out like a clarion note. 

These songs have been christened with tears and dedicated to the highest ideals of the various countries. Inter- 
mingled with these national heart songs are many ballads that have of themselves meant as much as those with patri- 
otic words—for who could disassociate ‘‘Bonny Eloise’ from memories of the Civil War? 

Soldiers in camp are often touched and thrilled by the heart songs that recall the happy scenes of the hearthstone 
—which emphasize even as gloriously as ringing words, what it is to do and die for home and country. 

Anything that has to do with love and family ties, or comradeship, has its place in “Patriotic Heart Songs. 

It is more than a collection of music—it is indeed a collection of patriotic heart songs, for no songs, howe -ver thrilling 
or however beautiful, unless impregnated with the power of the heart throb, are more than popular airs. It will be 
understood that these songs were not selected from a standpoint of purely musical merit—only as the music expresses 
heart emotions. 

The popularity of some of these songs defies all analysis. No one can tell just why, but they seem to touch a 
common chord—the “mystic chord of memory,” which Abraham Lincoln declared the enduring music of a nation’s 
heart and soul. 

Boston, May 1, 1917 


Inquire of your nearest bookstore, or : 
send 75 cents toThe Chapple Publishing cH Put Dat repfplr 
Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass., with 


10 cents for postage Editor NationaL MaGazIneE. Boston. 


and 
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methods to the conception of obligation to 
serve. 


To this example may be added that of 
the business of advertising. The concep- 
tion of an obligation to serve has no sup- 
port more powerful, in the business realm, 
than that of the advertising clubs of Amer- 
ica, local and national. ‘The business of 
business is to serve,” say the advertising 
men, and business cannot be an ideal serv- 
ant unless efficiently conducted, nor unless 
in its representations to the public, truth is 
scrupulously respected; and so the aim of 
the Associated advertising clubs is effic- 
iency, and their slogan is “Truth.” 


Aside from his relation to business and 
within the limits of his private relations, 
such as family, social, religious and the like, 
a man’s worth is rated today by his will- 
ingness and his ability to serve. The man 
who is a good servant is exalted, but the 
man who is known as a selfish man is 
treated with contempt. Men have found 
that only in service does the higher nature 
find satisfaction. In willing service comes 
a blending of the spiritual and the secular. 
‘He who loses his life shall find it’’ reflects 
the spiritual and “He profits most who 
serves best’ reflects the secular. 


Reason for the Slogan: ‘‘Service’’ 


Rotarians could not be content to ally 
themselves to any but the best forces in 
society; hence they have adopted as their 
slogan “Service.” In each of their clubs 
the members are chosen both because of 
their individual character and because of 
the standing of the business with which 
they are connected. The firm, or corpora- 
tion, or individual business which the 
member represents is supposed to be the 
highest representative of that branch of 
business in the community. 


The member is supposed to be of char- 
acter accordant with the standing of the 
business. And there is laid on him this 
dual responsibility: He must do all in his 
power to maintain in the eyes of the com- 
munity the esteem in which that business 
is held, and he must do all in his power to 
maintain unblemished the reputation of 
Rotary. For neither the business nor he 
himself can continue to render efficient 
service if that esteem is lowered or de- 
stroyed. His Rotarian service is divided 
into two parts—he must serve his fellow- 
members and he must serve the com- 
munity. 
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And the nature of the organizations is 
such that their members have peculiar 
opportunities for developing their ability 
to serve. In no club has a man a business 
rival, therefore neither caution nor modesty 
suggests self-repression. On the contrary, 
of every member is expected self-expres- 
sion. He is encouraged to exercise his 
social gifts and to discuss his business 
among and before his fellow-members. 


This self-expression, which is by no means 
self-exploitation, yields several minor but 
worth-while results. The diffident man 
acquires the power of public speaking, and 
becomes facile in describing what he has 
to sell and how he sells it, and he attains 
increased self-possession. And while he is 
attaining these results he is giving his ex- 
perience for the benefit of his fellow-mem- 
bers, and each of them, in turn, will benefit 
thru the exercise of self-expression, and be, 
as well, a giver to all the others. 


Thus there is developed in each man 
power to represent himself and his business 
efficiently, while at the same time he is 
deriving from the experience of others 
something which he may be able to intro- 
duce into his own business, to the improve- 
ment of the service which he renders the 
public. 


No Trade Swapping Society 


Further, these heart-openings at weekly 
luncheons inevitably lead to strong and 
intimate friendships, and the fraternal 
spirit blossoms to its strength. Tclerance 
and charitable judgment are fostered, 
kindliness becomes rooted, and, generally, 
the Rotarian becomes a broader, better 
man, and, moreover it is but natural that 
men who are so positioned, should, other 
things being equal, and if it can be done 
without loss, or without disturbing exist- 
ing relations which ought not to be dis- 
turbed, deal with one another when busi- 
ness needs arise. But there is absolutely 
no obligation on the part of any man, ex- 
press or implied, to put one dollar into the 
pocket of another member. He may buy 
of him, if he will, or he may refrain. 


But it is expected that the members shall 
speak well of one another, and, whenever 
they can, do one another a good turn, by 
word or deed, provided that the good turn 
can properly, honestly, be done. So, 
among ourselves we learn of one another, 
we develop one another, and we serve one 
another. 
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The LANDERS BROS. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Buckram, Webbing, Gimp 
Cotton Goods, etc., for 


a FURNITURE 
all 
AUTOMOBILES 


Mohair and Auto Top Material 
Artificial Leather—Rubber Cloth 





Canvas Innersoling for Shoe 
Manufacturers 


The Landers Bros. Co., 
Dept. R4, Toledo, Ohio 
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STEEL CUPBOARDS 





For Records, Stationery, Office Supplies, 
Tools, etc , with adjustable Shelves with or 
without Vertical Dividers. 

Built for Service, Superior Quality, at reasonable 
prices. Also a complete line of Steel Lockers, Ward- 
robes and Shelving. 

TERRELL’S EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
a (A. C. Terrell, Rotarian) 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 

















From My 


Factory 


via Parcel Post 
Direct 


To Y OU re: 
$9.00 


Per 100 





Meditation Cigar. 

Our big 1916 success. 

A delightful, fascinating smoke. 

A cigar that you will feel a pride 
in offering to your friends. 

A cigar that appeals to the most 
fastidious smoker of fine cigars. 

A cigar that I feel proud to offer 
to you because it has been so 
highly commended and brought 
so much business to this house. 


Invincible, the size shown on this 
sheet. 

$9.00 per 100. 

$4.60 box of 50. 

A shorter size for $7.00 per 100. 

Order a box today. 

Smoke a few. 

If you like them send me your 
check. 

If not satisfied return the balance 
in ten days. 

I take all the risk. 

You run no chances. 





To Rotarians Everywhere: 
If I can be of service to you 
here write me. When in 
Washington use my offices 
located on the busiest street 
in town. 

HENRY T. OFFTERDINGER 
508 Ninth St., N. W. 
The Rotarian Cigar Mfr. of Washington, D. C. 





INVINCIBLE 
Exact Size 
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A Rotary club should be an especially 
efficient instrument for promoting the pub- 
lic good. There is absent from its mem- 
bership all political rivalry, and that sel- 
fishness of property interest which so often 
defeats a measure or an enterprise whose 
adoption or whose consummation would be 
a benefit to the public. In place of that 
rivalry and that selfishness, there is an 
obligation to seek the public good and to 
serve it. And from a body of Rotarian 
membership made up of the broad-minded 
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and experienced men of a community, upon 
whom rests a high obligation, should issue 
a judgment worthy to command respect 
and a supporting force which should have 
great influence in translating that judg- 
ment into an accomplisht fact for the gen- 
eral good. 

All over the country Rotary clubs are 
notable for their contributions of service to 
the public welfare, some of their contribu- 
tions having been such as no other local 
organization was capable of making. 





WHAT ROTARY 


MEANS TO ME 


Charles D. Atkinson, Rotary Club of Atlanta, Ga. 


OTARY peels. Layer after layer 

of pose comes off. The Carlylean 

clothes, wherewith a man protects 
himself from too close contact with other 
men, fall away. The flaccid handshake, 
the bromidic greeting, the simulated enthu- 
siasm, are sheared off by Rotary. Finally 
the real man is reacht. He is as glad to be 
found as one is to find him. 


A Rotarian connotes success. In growing 
to success a man puts on armor. A little 
of it is added at a time, for he finds that he 
cannot, attend to his business and give all 
the time his friends would use in casual 
talking, so he either acquires the McKinley 
knack of shoving them gently along, or he 
keeps them on the outer side of the rail. 
From that point onward some men keep 
thickening the armor until name takers, 
doorkeepers, secretaries and buffers make 
access to them a difficult feat. 


Lots of business men, tho, stay out in 
the open. These wear their armor all the 
time. Because they are easier to get near 
than the man in the inner office, their per- 
sonal armor is thicker and more forbidding 





than that of the business man who sits well 
guarded in his sequestered sanctum. 

Rotary is a naturalizer for the armored 
man. Quietly and quickly it starts the 
peeling process. Rotary noise, Rotary 
songs, Rotary foolishness, Rotary enthu- 
siasm, Rotary interest in a fellow, Rotary 
militant to get done what ought to be done, 
and Rotary free of strut and cant, rips off 
the armorial layers as easily as isin-glass is 
separated. 

Then’s the time a man becomes delight- 
ful. Then’s when he tells a fair tale or 
gives a dollar with the joy of giving shining 
in his eyes, instead of its being bundled up 
in gruffness. It is the time when a Ro- 
tarian, instead of keeping the silence of 
indifference, passes along a suggestion, or 
a criticism without sting, which does the 
man who gets it a world of good. Then’s 
when the will to play, more or less atro- 
phied, becomes electric, and laughter 
bubbles out of what may have been tight- 
drawn lips. 

This getting really to know, and so to 
love, a lot of handpicked men, most of all, 
is what Rotary means to me. 





RECENT business transaction with 
a party who is employed in an insti- 
tution owned by a Rotarian, re- 

vealed certain conditions which caused the 

following thoughts. 


TRUE SERVICE 


Sioux City ‘‘Rotary Punch”’ 








The attention of those who have been in 
Rotary for many years, as well as the newer 
members, is constantly called to the Ro- 
tary motto, HE Prorits Most Wuo SERVES 
Best, and the slogan, Senvice—Nort SEtrF. 
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EVERY INVESTOR 


should be thoroughly acquainted with the financial and economic situation from 
an independent viewpoint. His judgment should be based on real values 
weighed by actual conditions. Every week he will find dependable and uncol- 
ored reviews and analyses of timely financial topics and investments presented 
in a fearless unbiased manner in 


HE 


¢] °°%o 
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B FINANCIAL WORLD 


Estab'ished 
1902 





















\r.t| Financial World 
29 Broadway, New York 
Enclosed find $1.00 for 3 months trial 
subscription to the Financial World. 






F $1 00 you may receive the 

or *Financial World for 3 months 
and have the full privilege of obtaining the 
advice of the Service Dept. on any investment. 


Over 125,000 investors have availed themselves of 
this service. Money back if not satisfied. Pe eee ae LONE ES ba 


BAD DEBTS 
7 


Name 




















are something 


TO YOUR CREDIT 


once you connect up with 
United Mercantile. Many 


otherwise liabilities—overdue 
accounts—can be converted 
into immediate assets by our 
successful methods. Broad 
experience has taught us how 


to retrieve your money and retain 
your customer. Let us teach you. 








To get what’s coming to you send 
a card—or better yet—a letter 
with particulars. Trust us as you 





Capt. S. S. Brown’s residence, three story brick buildi , , ani 
44x85 feet, raised 168 feet and moved 500 feet from the B. would your bank. 
& O. tracts at Brown's Station, to the top of Squirrel No Collection—No Charge 


Hill, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


JOHN EICHLEAY Jr. Co. UNITED MERCANTILE CO. 


HOUSE RAISING AND MOVING Empire Building 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
W. B. Eichleay, Sec’y, Member Pittsburgh Rotary Club Wm. Meyer, Manager 3 inciitiis 


Work undertaken wherever The Rotarian goes 
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The motto, taken literally, can only be 
called a business axiom, and appeals to 
the selfish instinct of human nature. <A 
man who Serves Best only to Profit Most 
is not a Rotarian. But our slogan SERVICE 

Nor SExF, can only be interpreted one 
way; service for the very work’s sake, for 
good only, given unselfishly. 

There is a deeper meaning to the term 
service than most men realize. Ordinarily, 
in thinking of service, men think of efficiency 
in their business transactions and in doing 
a little more for their customers than their 
customers have a right to expect. We 
should go deeper than this. In the true 
meaning of service there is also included 
service to employes and subordinates; in 
other words, the duty of the employer to 
employe. The employer should make sure 
that the employe has a fit place in which 
to work; that the workroom is sanitary, 
properly lighted, heated and ventilated; 
that the hours are reasonable, the wage 
fair. All of these are necessary in fulfilling 
the true meaning of SErvicE—Not SE.r. 

In the particular case mentioned at the 
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beginning of this article, the workroom in 
which we were obliged to go was not a fit 
place in which a man should work. The 
lighting was very poor. There was no 
ventilation, and the walls and ceiling were 
in a dilapidated condition. Even a mere 
coat of white-wash would have been a 
“‘god-send” to the employes. The work- 
men were obliged to wear glasses from con- 
stant work in that place, and they were 
also obliged to work long hours to hold 


their jobs. Is such a condition right? Is 
that carrying out the Rotary idea> No. 


If some of the “members of Rotary”’ 
who are constantly bringing up these ques- 
tions, ‘What has Rotary ever done?”’ ‘‘Why 
do we not. do something?” would take time 
to examine themselves and their own condi- 
tions and apply the principles of Rotary to 
their everyday lives, then they might be- 
come real Rotarians and Rotary would be 
fulfilling its mission as far as they are con- 
cerned, as it is to many Rotarians to-day. 

This, in my mind, is the real Rotary 
spirit, and is the goal towards which we 
should work. 





ROTARY 


DON'TS 


By C. L. G. Breene, Rotary Club of Dayton, Ohio 


Don’t draw a check bigger than your 
bank balance. You'll get out of Rotary 
just what you put in. 

Don’t think you can know a man at the 
luncheons and cut him in church. 

Don’t think every man who visits your 
office or store is crazy about “small talk.” 
Perhaps his time is as well filled as yours 
should be. 

Don’t make of Rotary just one big time. 
“Wild oats” has never been put on the 
market as a Breakfast Food. 

Don’t be stingy with your “pats on the 
back,” for a kind word is like summer rain 
to the parched ground. 

Don’t get “The Price,” or ““How Much” 
mixt up with courtesy. Fresh air smiles 
on good manners. ‘““They don’t cost noth- 
in’ but gee—they taste mighty good.” 





Don’t imagine you can get all the knowl- 
edge from the high brows. Remember it’s 
the roughness of the grindstone that sharp- 
ens the ax. 

Don’t try to find all the flowers in the 
gardens of the rich. God sends the sun- 
shine and rain to the lilies of the valley in 
back yards of the poor. 

Don’t shine up the seat of your trousers 
at the luncheon looking about the tables 
for someone else. Pay attention to Messrs. 
New and Lonesome at your right and left. 

Don’t fail to look upon yourself as the 
Creator intended you should—the ma- 
terial for life’s great work which it would 
be a tragedy to mar or destroy. 

Don’t mark all your doings by the $ 
sign. The size of your fortune is more or 
less an accident. 











You were selected for Rotary not because you were per- 
fect; but because you were thought to be willing to expand. 
Blow up your tire. 
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There’s an advertising value to 
every milk dealer who uses the 





In the first place, they carry an elegance 
and a nicety lacking in the old-fashion 
cap. 

Secondly, the milk cap carries the name, 
the advertisement of the milk dealer. 
The old-fashion cap gets a fork through it 
and this advertising value is at once lost; 
while the Perfection Pull Cap, because it 
may be removed from the bottle perfectly 
and placed back again, is used as a seal 
and the dealer’s name remains clean and 
intact. 

Any advertising design may be printed on the Perfec- 
tion Pull Cap; it also fits any capping machine. 





Write us for the name of your nearest Dealer 





HAGERSTOWN CAP COMPANY 


Department H. HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 
New York Office: 1000 Childs Building 











House Organs 


Fraternal and Organ- 
ization Publications 
can be produced by us at a saving to you 


We have a specialized 
HOUSE ORGAN EDITORIAL SERVICE 


which many Advertising Managers are taking advantage 
of to relieve them of the worry of handling a house organ. 
They simply throw the entire responsibility of producing 
their publications upon us. They furnish us the meat, 
their instructions, and we do the rest. 

We have a model plant for the manufacturing of publi- 
cations—have our process of operation so efficiently and 
economically arranged that we can SAVE YOU MONEY 
_ If you have no HOUSE ORGAN, but have been think- 
ing of starting one, then by all means investigate our 
HOUSE ORGAN SERVICE and see how it could help 


you. 

We print THE ROTARIAN and more than eighty 
other organization publications and fraternal jour- 
nals. These customers are scattered from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific. <. 





os, 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 
Chicago Sales Office Publication H. J. Kable, Treas. 
Republic Experts em 
Bldg. MOUNT MORRIS, ILL. Chicago Rotary Club 














Albuquerque 
Sanatorium for 
Tuberculosis 


Science has demonstrated that 
tuberculosis in its early stages can 
be cured under proper climatic 
conditions if precautions are ob- 
served in the method of living. 











Albuquerque Sanatorium, situated in 
an ideal climate, offers every advantage 
to a health seeker at a moderate cost. 

It is a private sanatorium conducted 
by physicians of reputable standing who 
have had wide experience in treating 
tuberculosis. Closest personal supervi- 
sion is given each patient and every aid 
known to science is utilized to facilitate 
the recovery of the tuberculosis sufferer 
The co-operation of patients’ home phy- 
sicians is always desired and reports on 
the progress of his patient are sent him 
monthly. 

Complete laboratory and X-Ray equipment 
for diagnostic purposes. Compression of the 
lung and sun-bath treatment under scientific 
supervision. 

Steam heat, hot and cold water, electric 
lights, call bells, telephones and private por- 
ches for each room. Also rooms with private 
baths, or bungalows if desired. Best food ob- 
tainable and extremely home-like conditions 
prevailing. 

Situated 144 miles from Albuquerque, the 
largest city and best market in New Mexico. 


Write for Booklet R 


> y Fig a + S Associate Physicians (Rotarians) 


Albuquerque Sanatorium 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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LINCOLN—CLUB NO. 14 


By O. J. Allison 


HE organization of the Lincoln 
Rotary Club is coincident with 
the new era in Lincoln’s civic re- 

‘AJ vival or get-together spirit. Be- 
fore the advent of Rotary, very little of 
charity was manifest between the various 
factions in our city. Now all elements join 
together for every movement looking to- 
ward a greater and a better Lincoln. It 
may be presumptuous to give Rotary credit 
for all this change but “‘He may run that 
readeth.”’ 

The Lincoln Rotary Club, the four- 
teenth, was organized June 6, 1910, and 
was affiliated with the national body Aug. 
18, 1911. If there was any founder it was 
Frank C. (‘Dad’) Phillips, who had 
learned of the club in Chicago. The two 
first meetings were held at his office. Phil- 
lips was the first president and served for 
two terms. He was born in Wisconsin, 
Oct. 13, 1853, and passed into the Great 
Beyond on Jan. 9, 1913. 

The club was modeled after the St. Louis 
Club, adopting at its second meeting the 
same by-laws and rules. B. A. George was 
the first temporary secretary and H. E. 
Sidles the second. The first permanent 
secretary was F. J. Richards, manager of 
the Lincoln Hotel. 

The minutes of the early days read like 
a tale of the dark ages. A statistician was 
appointed by the chair to compile statis- 
tics of business given by members to one 
another during the year. The members 
were required to fill out blanks month by 
month showing business given and received, 
and it is interesting to note that the busi- 
ness given was invariably greater than 
that received. We are not proud of this 
phase of our existence except in so far as we 
have been able to rise above it into a high- 
er and broader plane of activity. 

The chief object of Rotary at first was 
mutual helpfulness among members and, 
as the club was small, closer association 
and friendship prevailed than is possible 
now that we have nearly two hundred mem- 




















Headquarters of Lincoln Rotary Club. 


Secretary Chas. 
Strader (at right) and his assistant 


bers. Possibly the club has lost something 


as it has grown larger, but the loss of con- 


sideration for individuals has been to some 
extent offset by gains in other directions. 
For one thing, no special effort is now made 
to obtain new members. For another, the 
rules of the club are more strictly enforced 
and members violating them are in danger 
of losing their membership. The club has 
gained in prestige; it is an honor to be a 
member and the individual has learned to 
subordinate himself to the general good. 


The ideal of service which was always 
prominent has grown and improved until 
it is no longer confined within the limits of 
the club but has gone out to seek a wider 
usefulness in the community of which we 
form a part. In this way the club has be- 
come one of the most enterprising and in- 
fluential organizations in the city. 


The relation between the Rotary club 
and the Commercial club is very close. 
Indeed, it might almost be said that the 
Rotary club is part of the Commercial 
club, as about ninety-eight per cent of its 
members are members of the larger or- 
ganization. The secretary of the Commer- 
cial club has called the Rotary club his 
“Big Emergency Committee” and on sev- 
eral occasions it has well deserved the name. 

It must not be thought that all the mem- 
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bers of the club favor all of the philan- 
thropic activities in which the club en- 
gages. However, the majority believe that 
an organization of so much influence would 
sadly fail in its duty if it did not stand for 
all that makes for the industrial and social 
good of our city and state. 

The social side of our club life must not be 
neglected and to that end the Tuesday 
noon luncheons are of the greatest value. 
It is a jolly crowd that gathers on those 
occasions. 

Among the most important events in 
the Rotary year is the annual Ladies’ 
Night. There is also an annual Ladies’ 
Noon-day Luncheon and another lunch- 
eon to which the members are expected 
to bring their boys or somebody else’s boy. 

A new enterprise is The Propeller, the 
club’s weekly publication, which is fast 
growing in popularity. Members who 
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never before wrote anything but business 
letters now contribute short articles on 
various phases of Rotary life and activity; 
and poems appear now and then as tho 
to prove how much of latent talent there 
is in our midst. 

The Civic committee has recently put 
into operation a new plan of organization, 
according to which practically the entire 
membership is divided into committees to 
whom certain specific duties are assigned 
and who are expected to report at the 
monthly business meeting. 

The officers of the Lincoln Rotary Club 
since the beginning have been as follows: 

Presidents: Frank C. Phillips, F. C. 
Zehrung, R. O. Castle, O. J. Fee, Harry 
Porter. 

Secretaries: B. A. George, H. E. Sidles, 
F. J. Richards, C. V. Higby, W. J. Morley, 
Fred M. Walt, Chas. Strader. 





PHILADELPHIA—CLUB NO. 19 


By Clayton W. Pike 


HE beginning of the Rotary Club 

of Philadelphia was in 1910, of 
blessed memory. The beginner 
i was Paul P. Harris, of memory 
equally blessed. Harris wrote Warren 
Shaw, an old chum at the University of 
Vermont, about the Chicago Rotary Club 
and urged him to agitate for a similar one 
in Philadelphia. Shaw desisted from his 
operatic teaching long enough to tell the 
idea to Geuting and Pike, two of his pupils, 
also to Mead, at that time their legal de- 
fender in injunction suits, and to Mulkin, 
who insured them against the projectiles 
hurled by neighbors incensed by their vo- 
cal practice. 

After talking over the idea several eve- 
nings and meeting Chesley R. Perry, who 
happened to visit Philadelphia at that 
time, the five decided the proposition 
good, and in the latter part of October,1910, 
a temporary organization meeting was held 
in Mead’s office at which were present 
Armstrong, Berlet, Boyd, Fry, Geuting, 
Humrichhouse, King, Koenig, Mead, Mul- 
kin, Pike, Snyder, Steen and Stockwell. 
November 30th the formal organization 
meeting was held, attended by thirty pros- 
pective members who elected President 
Glenn C. Mead, Vice-President E. J. Ber- 
let, Secretary-Treasurer Clayton W. Pike. 








A charter was granted by the state Jan. 
13, 1911. 

On Jan. 17, 1911, the first dinner was held, 
with 60 members present. 


In February the weekly luncheons were 
started. 

In March the club was affiliated with the 
National Association. 

In August it establisht headquarters in 
the Real Estate Trust Building. 

In September the work of the Civic Com- 
mittee bore fruit in the opening to the pub- 
lic of the Ridgway Library grounds. 

By January, 1912, after one year’s growth, 
the club not only had a membership re- 
markable in numbers—166—but even more 
remarkable for its quality. 

In May the first annual outing was held. 

Berlet was elected president in June and 
in July appeared the Philadelphia number 
of THe Rotarian. So successful was this 
that the average hat size of the members 
went up one-eighth. In 1913, shortly after 
Whetstone became president, the club’s 
own monthly was started. 

In February the club was host to the 
great conclave of the clubs of the Eastern 
Division with an attendance of 565, repre- 
senting 24 clubs, a monument to the organ- 
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ABSOLUTE 


HAIR CLOTH isa per- 
fect interlining that will 
keep its efficiency at 
100% and hold the coat 
front in perfect shape 





Hair Will Not Work Out 


The sale of ABSOLUTE 
550% in 1916 over 1915. 

creasing use is the strongest praise. 
on Absolute Hair Cloth being used in your 
You will be pleased with the 


has increased 
Continued in- 
Insist 


coat front. 
results. 


GEO. S. COX & BRO. Inc. 


Cambria and Ormes Streets 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Sole Makers of ABSOLUTE 


GEO. S. COX, President Rotarian 
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Ginger Ale 
The 


Champagne 
of Ireland 


Over fifteen 
centuries ago 
St. Patrick’s 
Wellin Dublin 
was famous 
throughout 
Ireland. 

Today 
waters of this 
historic well are drunk the world over in 
Ginger Ale. 

“C & C” has the life, the sparkle, the delicious 
crispness of champagne, without the fire. 

See that you have ‘‘C & C"’ at the Club weekly 
luncheon and the monthly dinner and order in a dozen 
of *C &C” for your home. 

Made by CANTRELL & COCHRANE, Ltd. 
(Established 1852) 
DUBLIN & BELFAST 


Agents for U.S.A., Messrs. Edward & John Burke, 
Lted., 616-620 West 46th St. NEW YORK. 


“C & c* 


who will give full information to Rotarians as 
to nearest point from which to obtain supplies 
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edge is a dangerous 
thing 


But Ignorance 


is a positive menace— 
why remain ignorant 
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Education 


of a practical nature is 
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izing ability of Guy Gundaker who had 
been elected president in June preceding. 

June, 1915, saw the election of Latta as 
president. The business management of 
the club’s affairs was further improved by 
the introduction of a budget. A larger 
office headquarters was secured in the 
Pennsylvania building and a salaried assist- 
ant provided for the secretary. 

Dr. Koenig became president in June, 
1916. Chas. (Happy) Sassaman was elect- 
ed secretary. The Christmas fund this year 
reached nearly $1,500 and the membership 
crossed the 300 mark. 

In the International Association of Ro- 
tary Clubs, it has been the privilege of the 
club to take an active and prominent part. 
Glenn C. Mead was elected its president 
for 1912-13. Later, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Philosophy, he has _per- 
formed a service equally important in 
writing down and elucidating the great 
vital principles of the movement. Berlet 
was vice-president for the Eastern Division 
in 1914 and 15. Gundaker is now second 
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vice-president of the Association. It is dif- 
ficult to say which of his previous work has 
been most important—whether as chairman 
of the Program Committee for the San 
Francisco convention or as chairman of the 
Committee on Philosophy, in which posi- 
tion he succeeded Mead. 


Many others in our club have done their 
share of work in the Association. 


In public affairs the members of the club 
have wielded considerable influence. Three 
are prominent city officials, three are presi- 
dents of great organizations of business men 
and four are directors of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

So in this, the seventh year of its exist- 
ence, with a membership of over three hun- 
dred, knit more-and more closely in friend- 
ship as time goes by, with a well equipt 
headquarters, a good organization, with 
accumulated net assets of some $2,300.00, 
the Rotary Club of Philadelphia can well 
look forward with the same degree of hope, 
as it can gaze backward with pride. 





PITTSBURGH—CLUB NO. 20 


By Edwin C. May, Charter Member 


sce] N December, 1910, a half dozen 
WA) men were gathered at a lunch- 
We ‘\!} eon in Pittsburgh, Pa., at the 
f=) invitation of Col. Taylor. The 
idea of a club 
organized on a 
strictly — selfish 
basis appealed 
to all—and let 
it here be said 
that the influ- 
ence of ‘‘Mod- 
ern Rotary” has 
been so strong 
that it is doubt- 
ful if any of the 
six would now 
join any club 
whose chief aim 
is a selfish one. 

The Rotary 
of Pittsburgh 
was organized at 
this meeting and 
the club had the 
same struggles 
and troubles as 
others have had 
before and since. 
The telephone directory of the city alone 





Oscar T. Taylor, organizer and 
first president of Pittsburgh 
Rotary club 








yielded about three hundred classifications ; 
then there was a rush to see how many we 
could get in. (A serious error.) 

The club passed thru a period when it 
could scarcely keep afloat; what with 
poor timber and dead wood, no proper 
harbor or objective to sail for, and the 
disheartening of the sailors who were work- 
ing for money only and were disappointed 
when other members failed to hail them 
at the entrance to the meeting room and 
dump their coffers at the feet of the ex- 
pectant one. 

Who can say what held us together? 
Whatever it was, constant association 
with one another, and with the realization 
that the majority had something good in 
them, gradually produced the friendship 
which proved to be the substantial founda- 
tion stone on which Pittsburgh Rotary 
has so securely builded. 

After six years of existence, the club is 
now composed of 212 members (including 
1 associate and a few honorary members— 
there will probably never be any more of 
either) divided as follows: presidents 35, 
professional 13, partners 21, managers 
56, vice presidents 15, treasurers 10, 


secretaries and treasurers 14, secretaries 
17, sales managers 2, and general agents 4. 
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OHMLITES 


Will Solve Your Lighting Problems 























HMLITES diffuse a soft even light, 

doing away with direct rays and 
annoying shadows—they turn Night 
into Day. 





A Postcard Will Bring Ohmlite 
Catalog No. 35—-Send for it now. 


Moran & Hastines Mec. Co. 


16 W. Washington Street, CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


FRANZ BRZECZKOWSKI, President 
(Member Chicago Rotary Club) 


| International Rotary Headquarters are Lighted with OHMLITES 
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DULUTH—CLUB NO. 25 


reese? OTARY had its inception in Du- 
luth during the fall of 1910, when 
Rotarians from the Twin Cities 
became active among our busi- 






\ 
Gab, a 
Seg l 


ness men. 

A preliminary meeting was held early in 
February, 1911, at which Ed. W. Russell 
was elected temporary chairman and Chris. 
EK. Tweed, temporary secretary. 





At this meeting an invitation was sent 
to the Twin Cities to come up and conclude 
the organization two weeks from that date. 
Twin City Rotarians responded in the true 
Rotary spirit. 

Late in February, 1911, the final organ- 
ization meeting was held. 

Russell was elected first president and 
Art. W. Michaud, secretary. 

Much of the time of this administration 
was devoted to organization and final ad- 
justment and to inculcating a spirit of fel- 
lowship between Duluth business men. 

Later in the year, Ed. J. Filiatrault was 
sent to the Portland Convention of the 
National Association, and, with the whole- 
hearted assistance of the Twin City clubs, 
succeeded in landing the 1912 Convention 
for Duluth. 

Filiatrault was elected the second presi- 
dent. The convention was held in August 
and set a new mark in Rotary. Rotary be- 
came an International Association.  Filia- 
trault was elected a director of Interna- 
tional Rotary. 

Frank E. Randall succeeded Filiatrault 
as president and G. Harry Bate was elect- 
ed secretary. 

This administration devoted itself large- 
ly to the work of educating the members in 
the methods and processes of business oth- 
er than their own. This was accomplisht 
largely by club visits to the plants of the 
various members. Randall was elected 


an International director at the Buffalo 
Convention. 

Secretary Bate was promoted to the pres- 
idency and Chas. W. Oppel was elected 
secretary. 

This administration applied itself to the 
standardization of Rotary principles and 
practices in the Duluth club, helping to 
build the base upon which present-day Ro- 
tary is founded. 

Elmer N. Whyte succeeded Bate as presi- 
dent and Wm. M. Gravatt was chosen 
secretary. 

The Duluth Philosophy and Education 
committee, establisht during this adminis- 
tration under the chairmanship of Wm. C. 
McCarter, left a permanent mark on In- 
ternational Rotary. During the San Fran- 
cisco convention, the report of the Inter- 
national Committee on Philosophy and 
Education was largely based upon the work 
of the Duluth Committee. 

Harry Armstrong was the next presi- 
dent. The history of this administration 
opened with the largest average attendance 
at meetings ever attained by Rotary in 
Duluth. Later in the year, the first Dis- 
trict Conference, held at St. Paul, passed 
five resolutions, of which four were insti- 
gated by Duluth Rotary. 

The club acted for District-Governor 
Wells of the 17th District in establishing 
the Rotary Club of Port Arthur and Fort 
William. 

During the Cincinnati Convention, 
Charles Henry Mackintosh of Duluth 
was elected Governor of the Ninth Dis- 
trict of International Rotary. 

Duluth Rotary was largely instrumental 
in bringing to a successful conclusion the 
Naturalization Day exercises held July 4th; 
and also instigated and assisted in staging 
the Regatta Carnival which was the ban- 
ner event of its kind ever held in the city. 
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\ wheel within a wheel, and still a wheel, 
( nto the smallest sphere that moves 
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Bound alike with steel, 


Forever turning, each in service proves 
His right to veice his own appeal. 


—Joun Woop, Roanoke (Va.) Rotary Club. 
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Laying ’em Dead 
E can putaclub into your bag that will 


enable you to stop ’em dead hole-high 
at every pitch to the green. It’s a Burke, of course! 


Burke Golf Clubs 


(Harry Vardon Likes ’em) 

are made right. They are designed by nigh priced 
experts who know how to provide clubs to overcome 
every emergency. The shafts are so excellent that 
75 per cent of the “pros’’ buy them from us. 
We Make Harry Vardon’s Clubs (he chose us to do 
so), and in addition he wrote us a booklet on “‘The 
Selection of Golf Clubs,’’ which we are glad to send 
our friends upon receipt of 40c and their dealer’s 
name. We will also send our attractive catalog. 

BURKE GOLF COMPANY 
51 Manning Street NEWARK, OHIO 
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why not drop your life insurance?” 
Husband: 


insurance, not mine. 
take out another Postal Policy, too— 


‘“Not much. That's your 
And I’m going to 


| 
Wife: “If we must cut down expenses, ! 
| 
| 
| 
| 


You and the kiddie 


; Ii 


while I can get tt. 
may be glad some day.’ 

Wife: (thoughtfully): ‘‘I guess you're | 
right at that, James.” 

Put life insurance in 
|| your family budget 
| —and keep it there 
1 i 
| 


Whether confronted by war or peace} 
| || the real husband always makes a liberal 
allowance for life insurance whether his 
| || wife wants him to or not, but the sen- 
sible woman does, want him to. And 
they both want the most protection 
possible for their money, and therefore | 
turn to the 


Postal Life 


Insurance Company 


| Resources more than $9,000,000 
| 


Insurance in force $40,000,000 


The Postal Life employs no agents, but issues its Policies 

direct. Agents’ renewal-commissions and office-expenses 

| are thus saved for policyholders. It is not alone the} 

‘| Company of Safety and Service, but also of Saving, for 
policyholders receive, among other benefits, an 


2H 


Besides this, the Company pays the usual contingent || 
dividends each year, depending on earnings. 
Find Out How Much You Can Save 
at your age on any standard form of Policy. 
Simply write and say: ‘‘Mail insurance particulars as | 
mentioned in ROTARIAWN for June."" In your letter be 
sure to give: 1. Your full name. 2. Your occupation. 
3. The exact date of your birth. 
No agent will be sent to visit you. The Postal Life |} 
|} employs no agents; resultant commission-savings go to | 
you because you deal direct. 


| Postal Life Insurance Company 


WM. R. MALONE, President 
NEW YORK i 
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ROTARY RESPONDS TO PATRIOTIC CALLS 


(Continued from page 576) of the host, marched 
into the room carrying American flags and 
singing America. Rotarians Paul Wagner and 
Mark Hambleton have turned over to the Rotary 
club a 90-acre farm near Canton. The club will 
cultivate it this summer, each Rotarian to spend 
half a day each week on it working with hoe, etc. 
The returns will go into a charity fund. 


Clarksburg, W. Va.: A _ special committee 
on home gardening and public market has been 
appointed, to encourage raising of eatables at 
home and to furnish a public market as an 
economical means of bringing producer and con- 
sumer together. Club is at work on other plans 
to increase food production. 


Cleburne, Texas: The Rotary club en- 
dorsed the statement issued by the International 
Board of Directors urging Rotarians to “Keep 
business as nearly normal as possible.’’ Cleburne 
Rotarians believe there is need for economy in 
food consumption but not in other lines, and that 
there is undue hysteria over the war. E. B. 
Frysinger was excused indefinitely for service in 
the army. A resolution was adopted asking 
the government to prohibit the manufacture of 
intoxicating liquors during the war. 


Clinton, Iowa: Farm and garden clubs are 
being formed among the school children, under 
the initiative of the Rotary club. The city 
beautiful campaign has been turned into a 
vegetable garden contest. The county agricul- 
tural expert will take charge of the work of getting 
the boys to the farms. Rotarians are enthusiastic 
in their desire and efforts to serve. 


Corpus Christi, Texas: Thru the efforts 
of the Rotary club the city has agreed to furnish 
free water to each citizen that will putin a home 
garden. There is great interest in the matter 
and the Rotarians hope to greatly increase the 
production of food in the city. 

Dallas, Texas: The Rotary club is aiding 
in the movement to educate the people to the 
need of growing more food crops and conserving 
the food now on hand. 

Davenport, Iowa: The Rotary club is 
cooperating with Parent Teachers’ Association in 
campaign to have every available vacant lot 
put in cultivation. Club believes that boys will 
be needed more for work at the U. S. Arsenal at 
Rock Island, than on neighboring farms. Co- 
operation and support pledged to the U. S. 
government in all things necessary. Pledges are 
being secured from employers that places will 
be found upon their return for all employes who 
enlist in country’s service. 

Edmonton, Alta.: Members of the Rotary 
club have bought $59,000 worth of War Loan 
Bonds or War Saving Certificates, as the result of 
the work of a special committee, headed by F. J. 
McMullen. Canada as a whole has averaged 
about $700 per thousand population in buying 
these securities. Edmonton Rotarians have sub- 
scribed just about two thousand times as much 
as the average. ‘Mac’ is chairman of the 
Wholesale Hardware section of International 
Rotary. Seventy-five members of the club 
have formed themselves into a gardening club, 
and clothed in overalls, and armed with spades 


and rakes, marched thru the city on Arbor Day, 
to a large piece of vacant land which they have 
undertaken to cultivate. 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: In the Lexington Day 
patriotic parade the Rotary club took a unique 
and impressive part. The Rotarians marched 
single file in a line fifty feet long, between two 
strips of frame work covered with canvas, on the 
sides of which appeared the legend: ‘Rotary 
Will Carry Its Share.’’ A special committee is 
in charge of the work of cultivating a large tract 
of vacant land for the production of potatoes and 
beans. Captain E. H. Kilbourne, Rotarian, is 
head of the department to enlist men for the 
Officers’ Reserve Corps. Several talks have been 
made to the club by military men. 

Fort Worth, Texas: The Rotary club has 
offered prizes to each of the thirty girls’ canning 
clubs in the county, for the girls who do the best 
work. The prizes-aggregate $300. 

Galesburg, Ill.: The city superintendent of 
schools is working with the Rotary club on a plan 
to have all vacant lots turned into gardens, the 
school boys to do the work. When the boys are 
needed in the gardens they are excused from 
school. One hundred boys have enlisted. The 
municipal gardens are under the supervision of 
the Rotary club which put them in shape for 
seeding and supplied the boys with the seed. 
Rotarian members of the county board of 
supervisors, are asking the board to create a 
farm bureau to handle the labor situation. 

Galveston, Texas: The Rotary club is at 
the head of a central organization to promote 
gardening, buy and distribute seed at cost to 
nearby farmers, and in general to aid in increasing 
food production. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Members of the club 
are enlisting in a ‘“‘Home Guard,” agreeing to 
respond immediately to a summons from the 
county or city for service in protecting the lives 
or property in the community. At a luncheon 
meeting the entire membership took the oath of 
allegiance to the United States, administered by 
U.S. District Court Clerk Fitch. Recommenda- 
tions were adopted that every member display 
the United States flag from his residence, place of 
business, and automobile; that the playing of 
The Star Spangled Banner as incidental to or in 
medley with any other music be universally dis- 
couraged and condemned. 


Greensburg, Pa.: A committee is cooperat- 
ing with the school authorities and the Westmore- 
land County Bar Association in organizing a big 
central body to encourage gardening and increase 
of food production. 


Greenville, S. C.: The Rotary club has 
taken charge of campaign to have town boys 
cultivate lots in town, under supervision of an 
experienced man. 

Hamilton, Ont.: Rotarians are organizing 
a company of the 13th Royal Regiment, to con- 
sist of Rotarians and those affiliated with them 
in a business way. A full complement of 259 is 
expected in a short time. The company is com- 
manded by two Rotarians who have _ held 
commissions, but every man from the club 
joined as a private. The colonel says the action 
of the Rotarians has given the regiment a wonder- 
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Here are three new books. We 


want to give you one—or all 
—of them. One is about Show Cases. 
Another about Wood Display Fixtures. 
The other on Display Forms and all 
other Display Fixtures. You will find 
them profitable reading. 


Hugh Lyons & Co. 


Display Cases, Fixtures and Forms 
Main Office and Factory, Lansing, Michigan 


New York Salesrooms 
35 West 32d Street 


Chicago Salesrooms 
234 S. Franklin St. 











Get this name set in your mind 


“EGRY” 


When Autographic Registers are consid- 
ered give your first and last thought 
to Egry—because of their practicability, 
dependence, productiveness and effi- 
ciency. ‘‘EGRY”’ represents that ‘‘some- 
thing better,’’—perhaps, a little higher in 
price—but, way, way up in Quality and 
definite Results. 

Today is theday for you to adopt EGRY 
REGISTER SYSTEMS in the various 
departments of your business—just let 
us show you their pronounced advan- 
tages in Time, Money and Labor Saving. 


Your inquiry please— 


The 
Egry Register 
Company 


M. C. Stern (Rotarian) Pres. & Gen’l Mgr. 


Dayton, Ohio, U.S. A. 
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A permanent wall and ceiling treatment that 
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525 Third Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ful boost. Men with incomes ranging from ten 
to twenty thousand dollars, drill each Friday 
night in the uniform of privates. 


Hartford, Conn.: The history of the Ameri- 
can flag, with reproductions of the different 
phases of the development of the national em- 
blem, printed beautifully on vellum, prepared by 
General George Roper of Rockford, a copy of 
which was sent to each American Rotary club 
by the Rockford club, has been framed and 
presented by the Hartford club to twenty-four 
public and parochial schools in Hartford. 


Highland Park, Mich.: The younger boys 
will be encouraged to plant home gardens, while 
the older boys are working on neighboring farms. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Boys are being mobilized 
by the Rotary club. Each will be given a plot of 
ground to cultivate. All produce not needed for 
food by boy’s family will be sold at nearly actual 
cost of production, figured by the Rotary club 
committee. 

Hutchinson, Kans.: Committees have been 
appointed to look into the various steps possible 
to make the Rotary club effective in the food 
conservation and food production campaigns. 
Unnecessary items have been stricken from the 
luncheon meeting menus. Rotarian A. R. 
Scheble, candymaker, has offered to turn his 
factory into a canning factory if there is need for 
it. One committee has secured ten acres and will 
plant it in corn. The club is back of a plan to 
establish a real city market. 

Jackson, Mich.: The Rotary club is in- 
vestigating the matter of financing the purchase 
and supplying to the farmers of bean and potato 
seed, which are quite expensive, to supply seed 
for the largest possible acreage in these two crops. 

Jackson, Miss.: The club has pledged itself 
to take proper care of the dependent families of 
young men in Jackson who answer the call to the 
colors. One plan suggested is to have employers 
pay the difference between the salaries earned by 
employes who enlist and the amounts they will 
receive from the government. 

Jacksonville, Fla.: Following a talk about 
the Red Cross at a recent meeting, forty-two 
applications for membership were _ secured. 
More than sixty per cent of the Rotarians belong 
to the local chapter of the Red Cross. It was a 
patriotic meeting. Resolutions were adopted 
supporting President Wilson and the government. 

Kansas City, Mo.: In addition to taking 
charge of the work of getting school boys onto 
farms, the Rotary club has enlarged this work 
and is enlisting girls to help farmers’ wives. 
Older men with families are being placed on 
farms. Large land owners are being persuaded to 
employ foremen and take groups of young men 
from Kansas City to operate their farms. The 
club is cooperating with the Athenaeum in a 
campaign to get women and girls to increase the 
canning and preserving of foods this summer. 

Lansing, Mich.: The Rotary club is co- 
operating with other organizations of Lansing 
to secure jthe planting of at least 100 acres of 
gardens in the city, under direction of the Home 
Gardens Volunteer Association. Batteries A and 
B of the National Guard were short of recruits 
and funds. The Rotary club sent out a call for 
help and in a very short time $2,000 was raised. 
The promotion of garden- 


Lewiston, Mont.: 
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ing in the city is under way by the Rotary club in 
cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce. 


Lexington, Ky.: The Rotary club has 
inaugurated a garden contest, which has the 
backing of all the city officials and all other 
organizations. Up to April 21 there had been 
received 2,500 entries. Boy Scouts, under the 


direction of Rotarian C. L. Williamson, dis- 
tributed President Wilson’s message to the 
farmers. 


Lynchburg, Va.: A military meeting was 
held recently with Col. R. E. Craighill, Captain 
Marion Hewitt of the Richmond Blues, and 
Lieut. A. S. Burnham of the National Guard, as 
guests. Addresses were made stressing the part 
that business must take in the war. 


Marquette, Mich.: A vacant lot garden 
campaign is supported by the Rotary club 
which has offered $100 in prizes for boys and girls 
doing the best work. 

McKeesport, Pa.: Active part is being taken 
by the club in arranging for the care of a com- 
munity garden at the Speedway. The Speedway 
Association has been presented with a handsome 
American flag by the Rotary club. 

Memphis, Tenn.: The Rotary club has 
opened an extensive campaign to furnish seed; 
$2,000 will be collected from club members for 
this purpose. Seed will be sold to farmers unable 
to purchase at present prices, to be paid for 
after harvest either in cash or double the amount 
of new seed. 

Meridian, Miss.: President Dr. R. H. 
Foster, member of the U. S. Naval Reserve, has 
been called into active service; Rotarian M. M. 
Robertson has been elected president pro tem. 


Dr. E. McMorries,, U. S. Naval Reserve; and 
Capt. John A. Hammond, Mississippi State 
Guard, have been called into active service. 


Colonel Sam I. McCants and Secretary W. L. 
Rogers are soon to don the uniform of Uncle 
Sam. 

Merrill, Wis.: ‘The Rotary club has agreed 
to supply money and otherwise assist people wish- 
ing to plant gardens, but lacking the necessary 
means. This is a potato district; price of seed 
potatoes is very high. The club is cooperating 
with other organizations. 

Michigan City, Ind.: A systematic cam- 
paign will be waged by the Kotary club in 
cooperation with the Civic club, to bring about 
the cultivation of unused land in the city and 
adjoining territory, by utilizing the work of boys. 
Difficulty is anticipated in securing the right 
kind of men to take charge of the boys. The 
suggestion is made that Rotary might secure the 
names of those at agricultural colleges who are 
qualified to take charge of such a campaign. 
The canning of vegetables in the fall will be part 
of the work; it will be done in the school building. 
The club will cultivate 80 acres of land half in 
beans and half in potatoes. Each member con- 
tributed $50 for the expense fund. Part of the 
crop will be given to charity and part sold at 
moderate prices. 

Morris, Ill.: The Rotary club has united 
with the Commercial club and the public school 
board to increase food production in the county 
and city. Some of the city boys are going to 
farms and a large number are planting home 
gardens. 
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Some little progress has been made in the means 
of ‘‘getting there’’ on, over, or under water—but = 
only one best way of ‘‘getting there’’ straight has 
been discovered—using a good compass. Whether : 
you sail, motor or paddle you need the guiding ; 
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Nashville, Tenn.: Members of the Rotary 
club have organized themselves into The Army 
of the Furrows for the purpose of boosting the 
farm labor movement. 


Newark, N. J.: The Rotary club sponsored 
a great patriotic evening parade participated in 
by more than 5,000 and cheered by 100,000 
spectators, for the purpose of stimulating en- 
listment. As a result ‘the recruiting offices 
were swamped with applicants the following day. 
A movement was started by the club to solicit 
$1 each from every Rotarian in the world for a 
fund to cast a. great Bell of Freedom, to be 
presented byRotary to the United States govern- 
ment and placed in the Capitol at Washington. 


Newark, Ohio: The club is cooperating with 
the Newark branch of the Council for National 
Defense. Prizes have been offered by the club 
in the school gardens movement, the Chamber of 
Commgree supplying the seed. All organizations 
are coobdinating their efforts in patriotic work to 
prevent’ duplication and obtain best results. A 
numberg-ef Rotarians will enlist for service on 
farms during their vacations. Rotarian John S. 
Fleek, graduate of Harvard, has enlisted in the 
training school for officers. Resolutions support- 
ing President Wilson were adopted. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.: The Rotary club will 
direct the cultivation of a tract of 33 acres, furnish 
the seed, and divide the proceeds among Boy 
Scouts who will supply the labor. 

Oakland, Calif.: To better inform them- 
selves about war conditions, the Rotarians 
invited Rotarian Ernest E. Fetter, for eight years 
in the U. S. Navy, to talk to them about tor- 
pedoes and submarines. He was second in com- 
mand of the submarine which made the deepest 
dive on record. 

Okmulgee, Okla.: The club is interesting 
boys in the home garden movement. 

Orange, N. J.: The Rotary club is working 
in cooperation with the City Commissioners, 
Y. M. C. A., Board of Education, and Boy 
Scouts, all forming the Orange Agricultural 
Committee. Vacant lots are being cultivated. 

Oshkosh, Wis.: The garden movement in 
-connection with the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, is well under way in Oshkosh, with the 
Rotarians taking a leading part. The city is 
thoroly organized for work along this line. 

Paris, Texas: In cooperation with the agri- 
cultural committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Rotary Club is working to increase the pro- 
duction of food in the city and county. 

Palestine, Texas: Following several brief 
addresses on patriotism at a recent meeting, 
a telegram was sent President Wilson pledging 
loyalty and support. 

Pine Bluff, Ark.: The club is cooperating 
with the Chamber of Commerce to increase food 
production in the city by home gardens. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: The Rotary club issued 
the call for the organization of the Pittsburgh 
Council of Preparation and Defense, ‘to en- 
courage, organize and guide the efforts of in- 
stitutions and citizens in the systematic prepara- 
tion and_mobilization of resources and activities. 
Activities ofthe Vacant Lot Garden Association, 
organized last year by the Rotary club, are to be 
increased. 


~ _—- 
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Port Arthur, Texas: The club has con- 
tributed $100 to a fund for aiding the cultivation 
of unoccupied lands in the city and for home 
gardens. 

Portland, Me.: Theclub has given $1,000 
to the Committee on Public Safety for Cumber- 
land County. All members on active military 
service are excused from attendance and their 
dues remitted during such service. The club is 
cooperating in measures for the support of the 
Red Cross, coast patrol organization, harbor 
protection, vacant lot gardening, conservation 
and increased production of food products, and 
getting help to the farmers. Rotarian Silas B. 
Adams is chairman of the Committee on Con- 
servation and Increased Production of Food 
Products of Cumberland County. The Rotary 
club is backing Chairman Adams to the limit. 


Portland, Ore.: The Rotary club took a 
leading part in cooperation with other organi- 
zations, in the formation of ‘‘The Oregon Pa- 
triotic League.’’ Among the present activities 
of the league are vacant lot gardening, support 
of Red Cross and Y. M. C. A. activities. The 
League promises to become state wide. 


Raleigh, N. C.: The Rotary club is taking 
an active part in aiding the recruiting officers. 
Thru the activities of the club considerable 
publicity has been secured and a large number 
of recruits obtained. A silver trophy was offered 
to the public school doing the best drilling in the 
annual county commencement parade, the high 
school students of Raleigh winning it. 


Rockford, Ill.: A committee has been ap- 
pointed to cooperate with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in a campaign to bring about the cultiva- 
tion of all vacant property in and about the city. 


Rock Island, Ill.: Boys are being en- 
couraged to take up vacant lot cultivation. Sig- 
natures are being secured from employers to 
guarantee positions at return to employes who 
enlist. Selective conscription endorsed. 


Saginaw, Mich.: The Rotary club _ will 
cultivate ten acres, the proceeds to be donated to 
hospitals, jail, or poor farm. Another ten acres 
adjoining, which is scheduled for cultivation by 
prisoners in the county jail, is wanted by the 
Rotarians. 

San Jose, Calif.: The Rotary club is pro- 
moting a campaign to have school children culti- 
vate vacant lots and raise vegetables. 

Scranton, Pa.: The Rotary club is cooperat- 
ing with other organizations in the work of 
cultivating vacant lots. 

South Bend, Ind.: The Rotary club is 
cooperating with the Chamber of Commerce 
agricultural committee (headed by Rotarian 
L. P. Hardy), the city government, school 
authorities and the people of the city and county, 
in the cause of increased food production. Every 
fertile lot in the city will be cultivated and some 
5,000 persons will have plats of land. Seed is 
being bought and distributed at cost. Plowing 
is furnisht free of charge wherever necessary. 
Rotarians are taking a leading part in the organi- 
zation of a Red Cross chapter. 

Springfield, Mass.: The Rotary club is 
cooperating with the Hampden County Improve- 
ment League to raise $100,000 for the farmers 
needed for the cultivation of extra land. 
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Stevens Point, Wis.: Rotarians took an 
active part in the organization of a County 
Defense Council to undertake and put thru plans 
for conserving and increasing the production of 
foodstuffs. 

Superior, Wis.: Rotarians are encouraging 
boys to raise home gardens. The Rotary com- 
mittee will furnish cost of plowing, seeds where 
necessary, and prizes. Another committee is 
doing similar work among poor families unable to 
lease ground for themselves. About 5,000 
children will be cultivating land in and around 
Superior this year. A forty acre tract will be 
cultivated by the Rotarians themselves, each 
agreeing to do his share of the work. A special 
committee is at work on a plan to help farmers 
raise necessary additional working capital. 

Tacoma, Wash.: The club has _ passed 
patriotic resolutions, endorsing the plan for a 
‘‘Home Guards; favoring universal military 
training; endorsing a plan to support a body of 
reserves to embrace all men between 30 and 45; 
urging the governor to use his power to secure 
from the legislature appropriations for the mili- 
tary defense of the state. 

Tampa, Fla.: If such action is needed, it is 
probable that the Rotary club of Tampa will 
finance the putting in of the additional crops 
that will result from the use of boys for farm 
work. 

Terre Haute, Ind.: Each Rotarian will 
contribute $1 to a fund to purchase seed for 
an increased food production campaign. 

Toledo, Ohio: The Rotary club is working 
on a plan to get the United States government 
to give young men who enlist for farm work 
some sort of a uniform and insignia, so they 
will feel that their work is appreciated and that 
they are in a class with the soldiers. A com- 
mittee has gone to Washington to present the 
matter to the Secretary of War. 

Troy, N. Y.: The recommendations of the 
Welfare Committee of the club included the 
maintenance of fifty poor boys, for a month, at 
the Troy Boys Military Agriculture and Thrift 
Camp, the plan for which was worked out by 
Rotarian Woodhall. 

Vancouver, B. C.: The ‘““War Dance’’ held 
early in May to raise $100,000 for the Red Cross 
Material Fund, Returned Soldiers Fund, Sailors 
Fund and the Patriotic Fund, was a great 
success. It was under the auspices of the British 
Columbia Travellers Association, but originated 
with Rotarian Al R. (King) Kelly. The idea 
was turned over to the Travellers to handle, 
because the Rotary Club was, occupied with 
preparations for the Northwest Rotary Con- 
ference. 


Vincennes, Ind.: A committee has joined 
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with other committees representing various 
organizations, to increase food production by 
farmers and also to turn every vacant lot in the 
city into a garden. Nearly $500 has been 
collected for the purchase of seed for those un- 
able to buy for themselves. 


Washington, D. C.: The Rotary club was 
given the honor of being chosen to assume 
responsibility for raising $100,000 needed for the 
Red Cross in the District of Columbia. The 
club contributed $1,000 and individual Rotarians 
added personal contributions aggregating $850 
within a few minutes after the matter was 
presented to them at a patriotic meeting. News- 
paper patriotism was discust by Rotarian C. 
Fred Cook, news editor of the Washington Star, 
and lieutenant colonel in the National Guard. 

Waterloo, Iowa: The second anniversary 
meeting of the club was a patriotic affair, with 
the ladies present. The club is cooperating with 
an Emergency Crop organization to increase food 
production. 

Watertown, N. Y.: The club passed a 
resolution unanimously in favor of abolishing the 
manufacture of intoxicating liquors during the 
war. 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa.: Fifteen acres at Trucks- 
ville will be planted to potatoes by the Rotary 
club, members to do all the work, and the crop 
to be given to charitable organizations. 

Wilson, N. C.: The Rotary club has or- 
ganized a stock company to handle the matter 
of cultivating vacant lots in the city and suburbs. 
The work will be in charge of an experienced 
gardener and trucker and will be performed by 
the boys and girls. Prizes are offered. 

Winston-Salem, N. C.: The Rotary club 
has organized the boys into a vacant lot cultiva- 
tion army. Later the girls will be organized into 
canning clubs to take care of the crops the boys 
raise. A canning plant will be opened in each 
section of the city in the school buildings. An 
effort will be made to have the students at Salem 
College remain thru the summer to take up the 
canning work on a large scale at the college. 

Zanesville, Ohio: The Rotary club is 
cooperating with the Zanesville Welfare Asso- 
ciation to bring about the cultivation of all 
vacant lots. Help was given in the distribution 
of seed. Ten acres just outside of the city were 
leased and the Rotarians are cultivating them, 
working in squads; the crop will be turned over 
to the Welfare Association. A good crop is 
anticipated—potatoes and blisters. A ‘military 
committee’”’ has been appointed with funds at 
their disposal to furnish needed little luxuries to 
soldiers from Zanesville away on duty. A 
number of Rotarians belong to the various 
military units in Zanesville. 











Charity 





The enthusiastic activities of Rotary 
clubs in patriotic affairs has not caused 
them to neglect their normal club activities. 

Asheville, N. C,: In their betterment work, 
the Rotarians are paying special attention to 
Juvenile Court offenders and the Rotary Big 


Brothers are doing their bit regularly. At the 
luncheons, reports are made of individual in- 
stances of aid. given and: plans made for better 
service. ‘The Rotarians aided in entertaining 
the Knoxville ‘Pilgrims of Patriotism” recently. 
Rotarians formed a good part of the bunch of 
200 hustlers from Knoxville. 
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Boston, Mass.: During the~ winter the 
Public Affairs committee has had ten meetings 
of an hour each of the Boys’ Training Class 
under the supervision of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union. A Rotarian has presided at 
each meeting. The class is composed of about 
forty office boys in the employ of Rotarians. 
Principles and details of business have been 
studied. At the end of the “‘term”’ a dinner was 
given to which the boys were invited. Another 
class will be formed next Autumn. 


Canton, Ohio: It is probable that the 
Rotary club-.will get behind a movement to 
organize Boy Scout work in Canton. 


Charleston, W. Va.: Charleston Rotary 
notifies all other Rotary clubs with pardonable 
pride that Charleston has been selected as the 
site for the location of the U. S. armor plate and 
projectile plants, big gun factory and plate 
proving grounds. The club took an active part in 
the campaign to secure this location. “Visit us 
at your first opportunity,” say Charleston 
Rotarians. 

Davenport, Iowa: Rotarians of Davenport 
have dedicated themselves to the promotion of 
American citizenship during the coming year; 
to stand for a citizenship which shall be active, 
alert, earnest, optimistic; to encourage by ex- 
ample and suggestion such fundamental manifes- 
tations of good citizenship as paying taxes, serv- 
ing on juries, filling any public offices ‘‘for which 
we are urged and for which we are competent,” 
and voting at every election; to encourage the 
naturalization of aliens and help them to become 
American citizens. Twenty-four newly made 
citizens were guests of the club at a recent 
meeting. The Vacant Lot Gardening committee 
is very active. 

Denver, Colo.: The Rotarians took an 
active part in the campaign to recall three 
members of the School Board, accused of un- 
justly and without a hearing dismissing an 
efficient superintendent of schools. 





Dubuque, Iowa: A _ very successful cam- 
paign to lessen the Tussock moth evil in 1917 was 
undertaken by the Rotary club, the public and 
private school pupils being enlisted in the task 
of gathering the egg cocoons before the eggs 
were hatched. Twenty-three prizes were offered 
to pupils turning in the greatest “‘catch,’”’ and 
two prizes were offered to the schools stimulating 
the greatest interest among their pupils. The 
contest was limited to two weeks, early in 
April. Talks were made in the schools on the 
value of trees and the need for protecting them. 
The interest of the girls and boys was aroused. 
About five bushels of egg cocoons were turned 
over to the committee; there were more than 
50,000,000 eggs in these cocoons. In addition to 
the tangible results obtained, the Rotary club 
gained some valuable experience for use in future 
campaigns of a similar nature. The committee 
believes that aside from the cash prizes, each 
pupil should be paid for his work at the rate of 
at least 50 cents per pound for cocoons gathered, 
altho the children should be imprest with the 
fact that they are working for civic betterment 
and their main incentive should be to destroy the 
pests and not to secure the money. 


Edmonton, Alta.: Rotary took a big part 
in the Automobile Club Parade, held in con- 
junction with the annual spring Horse Show. 
The president of the Automobile club is Rotarian 
J. A. Brookbank. Rotarian Matt Esdale or- 
ganized the parade. The car representing the 
Rotary club attracted considerable attention and 
won the first prize. A car representing the 
Blue Cross, an organization which cares for 
horses injured in war, won fourth prize; it was 
entered by Mrs. Challand, wife of a Rotarian. 
Rotarian Brookbank’s car won third prize. 


Galesburg, Ill.: The Rotary club is in the 
midst of its third annual city beautiful campaign. 
A house-to-house canvass was made by the 27 
teams into which the club membership has been 
divided. Shrubs were sold at wholesale prices. 
A prize of a trip to the Atlanta Convention, 




























School children 
who won the 
prizes in the 
Dubuque Rotary 
Club’s campaign 
to destroy the 

egg cocoons of the 
Tussock moth. 
Fifty bushels of 


cocoons were col- 





lected by the children, 
containing some 

50,000,000 
unhatched 
moth eggs. 
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Welcome to the Convention 
Fellow Rotarians! 


We hope this will be the most successful Con- 
vention the Rotarians have ever held. You are 
invited to call at our Atlanta Office, 1327 Em- 
pire Building; our Mr. Dobson or Mr. Verland- 
er will extend to you a cordial welcome, and give 
any information you may desire regarding 
Allanta or vicinity. 


System of 


Te 
LZ Steam Heating 


is installed in the Piedmont Hotel, at Atlanta, (shown herewith ), the 
official headquarters of the Convention. Ask * Mr. J. L. Hickey, 
President of the Hotel, what he thinks of the WEBSTER System. 
There are over 10,000 
=e? successful installations of 
the WEBSTER System 
in all types of buildings, 
large and small; giving 
Economical, Reliable, and 
Efficient Service. 

Before you make any 
decision for a heating 
system in your new build- 
ing, or a change-over in 
your old building, write 
to me personally for our 
catalogue V-49, giving 
co™ plete information. 
You will not regret it. 


Rotarian 

E. K. Webster, Sec., 
WARREN WEBSTER 

AND COMPANY 

Established 1888 
Main Office and Works 
Camden - New Jersey 
Rotarians in principal 
cities where Branch 
Offices are maintained. 





FOR YOUR HOME 


A cleaner that will save your good wife all 
the drudgery of housecleaning, one that will 
keep your house sweet and free from dust 
and dirt without labor and at lowcost. It 
is the 


TUEC *titann’ 


For Health and Cleanliness 


It is made by a Rotarian or- 
ganization in the largest plant 
in the world devoted exclusive- 
ly to the manufacture _ of 
electric cleaners. By moving 
the greatest volume of air per 
minute it does the most effi- 
cient cleaning in skyscraper or 
cottage. 

Given the Highest Award, the 
Grand Prize, at the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Write for the TUEC Book 


The United Electric Co. 


Canton, Ohio—Dept. R—Toronto, Can. 























WOLVERINE 
Waterless Toilet 


For your Summer Cottage, 
Suburban Home, or Subdi- 
vision Plats Outside the 
Sewer District. 


Wolverine Toilets afford every convenience 
of a water flush system, require no running 
water, or sewer, no expensive plumbing, 
te = 1 Chemicals com- 
pletely sterilize and 
liquefy the sewage. 
Endorsed by health 
authorities. 
Write us for full 
particulars. 


DAIL STEEL 
Products Co. 


1000 Main St. 
LANSING, MICH. 


E. 1. Dail, Pres.-Gen. Mgr. 
(Member Lansing Rotary Club) 

















Our Policy— 
Service Plus 


Permanent customers are the 

basis of permanent success. 

We Solicit an Opportunity 
to Serve You 


In an endeavor to attain 
permanent and mutually prof- 
itable business dealings. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of 
Rubber Hose 


Electric Hose & Rubber Ca 


Home office and_ works 
Wilmington, Deke U, Se; 


Branches and >egeneies 
throughout the-wortd, 


“Electric” Hose Wears Likes Pi 





ose 
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You wil! be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN_when writing them. 
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offered to the two men (team) who secured the 
most orders for shrubs, was won by Otto E. 
Friedlund and Max Goodsill. D. Deland Swan- 
son gave them a close run. Several hundred 
homes have been placed in the shrubbery class, 
and their grounds greatly improved. While 
the campaign was under way, vacant lots were 
listed for the Boys and Girls Gardening com- 
mittee, and a survey for the Clean-Up committee 
was made. 

Helena, Ark.: As a result of a suggestion 
made by the Rotary club, and endorsed by the 
medical society, the city and county health 
offices will be consolidated in order that more 
effective food and health inspection may be 
secured. <A laboratory expert is to be employed. 

Independence, Kans.: A Child Welfare 
movement to care for homeless and_ helpless 
children, has been organized and is being sup- 
ported. The Rotary club instituted and “put 
over’ a movement to secure a state law permit- 
ting cities to levy a tax to support municipal 
bands, and Independence has already voted 
$3,000 bonds for this purpose. The club is sup- 
porting a $300,000 bond proposition for a new 
school building. Addresses made at the club 


often are repeated in the local pulpits and re- 
produced in the newspapers. About 300 of the 
delegates to the Tulsa conference of District 
No. 11 were entertained by Independence Rotary 
to the mutual pleasure of all. 

Portland, Me.: Civic activities of the 
Portland club were stimulated by the report 





ROTARIAN AUTOMOBILES \ 
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brought from the South by Rotarian John W. 
Dana, in which he told of the splendid work 
being done along these lines by the southern 
clubs. President Carl D. Getchell of the Lewis- 
ton & Auburn Rotary Club was a guest at this 
meeting. 

Oakland, Calif.: <A big event in the growing 
industrial life of Oakland was recognized and 
celebrated by the Rotary club, when the plant 
of the Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Company, 
a child of the Shredded Wheat Company of 
Niagara, was opened. Its general manager is 
Rotarian James H. Traverse. First there was a 
Rotary luncheon at the plant, and then a public 
meeting to dedicate the new plant to service. 
Addresses were made by the mayor, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and President Carter 
of the Rotary club. An allegorical parade thru 
the city preceded the opening exercises. 

Omaha, Nebr.: About 2,000 children from 
orphanages, missions, etc., were gathered up by 
the Rotarians and taken to a theater party 
given by the club and Will M. Cressy, actor, and 
the theater management. Rotarian Cressy 
entertained the children with an_ illustrated 
“trip around the world.”’ The club presented 
each child with an American flag as they left 
the theater. 

Parsons, Kans.: Upon the initiative of the 
Rotary club, parsons has voted a $150,000 bond 
issue for the construction of a municipal building. 
First an architect was employed to draft the 
plans. Then a meeting was called of Rotarians 
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EDMONTON AUTO CLUB 7 ° 





Rotary in Edmonton auto parade to boost annual horse show. 
Rotary; entered by President A. W. Challand. 


No. 1; first prize winner; representing 
No. 2; third prize winner; representing the 


Automobile Club; entered by Rotarian J. A. Brookbank, president of Autoclub. No. 3; 
“honorable mention;”’ representing Japan; entered by Rotarian M. Esdal. 


No. 4; “honorable mention;”’ entered by Rotarian F.G. McDermid. 
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HOTEL MAJESTIC 
NEW YORK 


Overlooking Central Pk. at 72d St. 
Near to all that’s desirable 
Far from all that’s undesirable 


Rooms $2.00 and up Club Breakfasts 


If you maintained a home in New York City you'd 
want nothing more than the Hotel Majestic affords. 
Atmosphere, service, comfort, location and surround- 
{ngs—all ideal. Stop at the Rotary residential hotel 
next time you're in New York. 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


8 Hotel Sherman 
Z Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 
a 

C7 


Prices average one dollar per day less than 
those of any other hotel in America oper- 


ted the 1 f llence. Ever 
I'll be glad to send you a booklet and assure you saaen adie waeecen yams ‘con up. si 
my personal attention. 


COPELAND TOWNSEND Lessee-Director © © &§ BE. A] 
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HOTELS STATLER | 407FAto>ciavecanD 


Hotels That are Human Rotary Hotels 


These three hotels are run by people, for people. Big 
as they are they aren’t too big to be human. We 
operate our business, and stake our growth and success, 
on the theory that a hotel which is to be truly successful 
has to do more than sell to you and collect from you; 
it has to please you and satisfy you. 
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Hotel Statler, ST. LOUIS, opens this Fall. Baffalo Detroit Cleveland 
Hotel Pennsylvania, NEW YORK CITY (now building), will be 450 Rooms 1000 Rooms 1000 Rooms 
Statler operated. 450 Baths 1000 Baths 1000 Baths 
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and two delegates each from every fraternal 
society, labor union, the school board, and 


chamber of commerce. There were 160 at this 
luncheon meeting. The plan was approved, and 
work was started to secure signers to a petition 
for the submission of the bond proposition to the 
voters. Within 48 hours twice as many signers 
were secured as the law required. Carrying the 
proposition at the election was not so easy, but 
it was done by a safe majority. The new building 
will house the courthouse, city offices, auditorium 
with a seating capacity of 3,500, woman’s rest 
room, relief and humane society rooms, offices of 
Board of Education, Old Soldiers’ room, and two 
small assembly rooms. 

Reno, Nev.: 
The Rotary club is 
working to make 
the State Univer- 








sity, located at 
Reno, a ‘‘Univer- 
sity Beautiful.” 
Rotarians are con- 
fident that many 
students from 
other states will 


be attracted’ to 
Reno because of 
its splendid year- 
around climate. 
The club is boost- 
ing for a_ great 
auditorium that is 
expected to be a 
reality before long. 








It is using its 

influence to get 

better roads thru- 

out the state. 

Members of the Miles North, President Reno 
Rotary club are Rotary Club 

doing their best 


to prove that Reno 
is the “‘biggest little city’? in America, and has 
the “livest Rotary club of any city of its size in 


sf. Miscellaneous 


Asheville, N. The new roster is on the 
press and it fad to be worth sending out 
of town. 

Boston, Mass.: A recent dinner meeting 
was in charge of the committee on Prisons, the 
chairman being Philip W. Carter of the Alumni 
Social Service Bureau. Experts on penology 
were the speakers. The strength of the club this 
season is due largely to the personal attention 
given to details by President Shepard, whose 
activity has inspired all the other members to 
more earnest efforts. The club, with a full 
membership of 250, has taken its place among the 
most important in the country. 


Easton, Pa.: The second annual ladies’ 
night was held in April and took on a patriotic 
flavor. An exciting stunt was provided when 
Rotarian Hopkins disguised as a French army 
officer, entered late and was induced to make a 
oe h. He criticized severely several of the 
things in which Easton takes great ae and was 


interrupted and questioned shar by several 
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the world.”” The Rotary club, in cooperation 
with some other oganizations, arranged a benefit 
to raise funds to send a talented young musician, 
in danger of losing her sight, to a specialist for an 
operation. Hope is held out that her sight will 
be saved. 

Richmond, Va.: Twelve dollars per year per 
member will go into the Richmond Rotary Club’s 
fund for the education and uplift of boys—the 
Boys Club movement. The dues have been in- 
a from $12 to $24 per year to provide this 
und. 


Shawnee, Okla.: Good roads and better 
school equipment are matters in which the Rotary 
club is taking an active part. Shawnee now has 
two good roads into the city, as the result of 
sending out about 250 men to do road work. 
The Rotary club cooperated in this work. 


Superior, Wis.: Under the auspices of the 
Rotary club, an association has been formed to 
loan money to farmers in the county for the pur- 
chase of dairy eattle, seed, clearing of land, 
farm machinery, etc. The plan is to have the 
business men of Superior guarantee the farmers’ 
notes at the local banks. The Rotary club is 
a member of the organization. A report was 
made on the Rotary plan started three years 
ago to furnish the farmers with $12,000 worth of 
dairy cattle, which proved successful. A com- 
mittee is working on a plan to secure a farm to 
be worked by members of the Rotary club. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: The Rotary club has gone 
on record in favor of the single tax system as 
expounded recently by James R. Brown, president 
of the Manhattan Single Tax Club of New York. 

Toledo, Ohio: The crippled children com- 
mittee has reported that 32 children, who prob- 
ably would have been cripples for life, have been 
made whole thru the work of the Rotary club. 
The children range in age from babies in arms to 
young men and women. Flowers are placed twice 
a week in all the wards in three of the city 
hospitals. 


Club Atfairs % 


” 


members “‘in the know. At the conclusion he 


removed his disguise. 


Cleburne, Texas: Paving of the business 
section of Cleburne, indorsed and pushed by the 
Rotary club, has begun. 


Elizabeth, N. J.: The first weekly luncheon 
meeting of the Rotary club was held April 25, 
with only three members absent. Vice-President 
Whelen told of the entertainment afforded 
Elizabeth Rotarians who accepted the invitation 
to attend the Goethals luncheon of the New York 
club. Herman Hersh reported on the courteous 
reception accorded him at Cleveland by Ro- 
tarians. 

Hutchinson, Kans.: A very interesting talk 
on electric illumination was given by the elec- 
trician member. The apparatus used to illustrate 
his talk was quite simple and effective—an 
ordinary electric light cord with a number of 
lamps of various kinds, the cord being attached 
to a wall socket. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIXTURES ror BANKS, STORES 
LABORATORIESs. DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
DEPARTMENTS,CARBONATORS, 
REFRIGERATOR DISPLAY CASES. 














INCORPORATED 








JOHNSTON BROKERAGE CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


SELLING STANDARD BRANDS WINDOW GLASS 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO EXPORT BUSINESS 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $100,000.00 


CARLOADS ONLY 











E. H. FLOOD, Eastern Agent 


Room 807, 309 Broadway Franklin Bank Building 
New York City 


2104-05-06 First National Bank Building 


P. E. CUNNINGHAM 
709-710 Republic Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Kansas City, Mo. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

HENRY A. COLE 
Manhattan Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
A. D. MARTIN, Sales Agent 
Sumpter Bidg., Dallas, Texas 


CANADIAN OFFICE: 


JOSEPH TAYLOR & SON, Agents 
53 Yonge Street, Toronto 








MERCHANTS & MINERS TRANS. Co. 


Is The 
“MOST PLEASANT WAY’”’ 
To The 


ATLANTA CONVENTION 


From 


BOSTON, PROVIDENCE, 
BALTIMORE and PHILADELPHIA 


Low Fares. Fine Steamers. Best Service 
Tickets include meals and berth on steamer. 


For full information address 


W. P. Turner, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 











THE GUERBER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


BRIDGE SHOP 
Designing, Fabricating and Erecting 
Structural Steel of all Descriptions 
FROG SHOP 
Frogs, Switches, Crossings, etc. 
Industrial Lay-outs 


Efficient service our first aim. Complete stock 
of Beams, Channels, Angles, Bars, Plates and 
Rails carried for prompt shipment. 


Offices and Works: BETHLEHEM, PA. 
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Z Manufacturers Twines, Rope and Cordage j 
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Z Cincinnati, Ohio j 
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NORTHEY 
EFRIGERATOR 


ORTHEY MFG. CO. 
WATERLOO, IOWA 
ALSO ICE CREAM CABINETS 
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DECALCOMANIE 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 
Good Ad Decalcomanie Window Signs, 
Name Plates, Ornaments, Landscapes etc. 


For real Rotary service, whether you want a special design gotten up, 
or merely a design selected from our stock, address Rotarian J. A. L. Moller, 


Yo PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 
67—5th Ave. New York, N. Y. 


Rotary Emblems, 8 in. in diameter, for your window—I15c each. 
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Lynchburg, Va.: The Rotary club_ has 
establisht headquarters at the Virginian Hotel; 
the office will be at the service of visiting Ro- 
tarians. Rotarian Dick O’ Neal is manager of the 
hotel. The club has more than forty members 
and all are enthusiastic. 


Newark, Ohio: A manufacturers and mer- 
chants exposition was held by the Rotary Club 
in a large tabernacle, May 28 to June 2. One 
night was devoted to visitors from the Columbus 
and Zanesville clubs; there was a Denison Uni- 
versity night and a night for the people of the 
rural districts. 

Oakland, Calif.: When the Breuner Fur- 
niture Company completed its new building, 
John Davis, the Rotary furniture man, invited 
Mr. Breuner to attend the Rotary luncheon. 
After being introduced to the club by Davis, 
Mr. Breuner invited the members to visit and 
inspect his new building. The club has had a 
“daughter day,’ when each Rotarian was ordered 
to bring his daughter—or borrow one for the 
occasion—to listen to Dr. Aurelia H. Reinhardt, 
president of Mills College, talk on ‘“‘Woman’s 
Work.’ The daughters liked the meeting. 
Fifteen members enrolled in the public speaking 
class of the University of California extension 
division, following a talk before the club by 
Dr. I. W. Howerth, director of the division. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: A boy meeting was held 
recently, when the 30 boys sent by the Rotary 
club to a business college some months ago, 
were guests. One appeared in khaki—a member 
of the eighteenth regiment—and William Laird, 
his sponsor, was the proudest man there. 

Superior, Wis.: A patriotic dinner meeting 
was held in the office of The Superior Telegram, 
the tables being spread in the composing room 
of the newspaper plant. A photograph taken 
as the Rotarians sat down was reproduced in a 
special edition printed while they were eating 
and distributed to them at the close of the meet- 
ing. An interesting talk was heard about a plan 
to combine military training with a college 
education. 

Syracuse, N. Y.: A prize of $5 has been 
offered for the best short essay on “‘A Rotarian’s 
duty to others.” The winning essay will be 
turned over to the Public Affairs committee of 
the International Association. 

Tacoma, Wash.: Tacoma Rotary is proud 
of the nomination of Ralph H. Shaffer as nomi- 
nee for governor of District No. 15. Shaffer is 
vice-president and secretary of the American 
Automobile Company. He joined the Tacoma 





Rotary Club in 1912; was elected a director in 
1914; vice-president in 1915; and president in 
1916. 
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Asheville Rotarians are all 


Asheville, N. C.: 
ready for the On-to-Atlanta bunch, and hope to 
have the pleasure of gripping the hands of many 


who will stop off enroute to or from convention. 
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Terre Haute, Ind.: About forty-five mem- 
bers of the Rotary club accepted the invitation of 
Rotarian Leroy Brown to attend his church 
(Washington Avenue Presbyterian) April 22. 
It was the second Rotary night at his church. 
Rotarian Brown’s text was the Rotary slogan. 

Trenton, N. J.: International President 
Klumph was the guest of Trenton Rotary, April 
27, and was greeted by almost a 100 per cent 
attendance. He was escorted from New York 
by President Vanderveer. Following Klumph’s 
suggestion that Rotarians should be more familiar 
with Rotary ideals and practices, a round table 
discussion was held the following week, and half 
a dozen members told their versions of what 
Rotary means to them and has done for them. 
A minister meeting was held in April to acquaint 
the clergymen of Trenton with Rotary. It was 
effective and beneficial. 

Vincennes, Ind.: The club enjoyed a rare 
treat recently when Rotarian Ray Blatchley told 
of his escape from Armenia shortly after the entry 
of Turkey into the war. He was in charge of an 
expedition prospecting for oil on the southern 
shore of the Black Sea. His horses were com- 
mandeered, his supplies confiscated, his instru- 
ments and plans carried off, his laborers stamped- 
ed, and he was several hundred miles from his 
base at Constantinople. He got a safe conduct 
from the local pasha by promising to return when 
peace was restored and help him become the 
richest man in the country thru oil investments. 

York, Pa.: An automobile luncheon was a 
recent innovation. The chairman was Hoyt P. 
Jones, auditor of the Pullman Motor Car Cor- 
poration. The notice was a cartoon, taking off a 
number of the members, ““Old Doc’? Downing in 
particular for being tardy so frequently. The 
members were driven in Pullman autos to the 
Motor Club where luncheon was served, and 
the construction of automobiles was explained. 

Zanesville, Ohio: ‘“‘Competitors’ Night” 
was an enjoyable affair. Each Rotarian invited 
his competitor and more than sixty accepted. 
The point of the evening talk was that cut- 
throat competition was a relic of the dead ages, 
and that the new order calls for cooperative 
service. Ten good Rotarians from Wheeling 
dropped in unexpectedly at luncheon and the 
meeting was turned over to them. They thanked 
Zanesville for helping to make the recent con- 
ference at Wheeling a success, and presented a 
large silver medal to Fred Geiger, Jr., leader of 
the Zanesville Rube Band. Leather medals were 
given the other band members. After the 
meeting the Rotarians marched to the ice cream 
plant of Rotarian Hemmer, looked it over, filled 
up on ice cream, and each carried a bucket full 
home with him. 
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Elizabeth, N. J.: Augustus S. Crane is 
chairman of the On-to-Atlanta committee. 


“we 


Elizabeth will have a good representation at the 
convention. 
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metas || ROTARY BANKS 
« The Big Value in EVERYWHERE 
, aper Clips Depository for I. A. of R.C. Youareinvited 


to send us your 
terms for col- 
lecting items in 
your vicinity. 

Write for our 


terms for good 
“Rotary Brand” 
of service. 


R. F. CHAPIN, Secy. 


Member Chicago Rotary Club 





Pat. Dec. 12, 1916 


“CLIMAX” Square-Top Paper Clips are 
conceded by thousands of constant users 
to be by far the 


Best, Most Economical and Safest 





Prices F. O. B. Buffalo 


Packed 10,000 to the box Packed 1,000 to the box 
10,060...15¢ per 1,009 10,000...17¢ per 1,000 
50,000....10c per 1,000 50,000...12c per 1,000 

100,000... 8!4c per 1,000 100,000_...10!4c per 1,000 
500,000... 8c per 1,000 500,000....10e per 1,000 


BUFFALO AUTOMATIC MFG. CO. 
457 Washington Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LET ME BE YOUR PRINTER PLACE YOUR 


Catalogs, Folders, Office Stationery 
Filing Cases and Supplies 


COMMEBEASS, A pg COMPANY TORNADO or INSURANCE 
H. V. Mercer, (Rotarian) Mgr. AUTOMOBILE 


























with the 
CARBON COPY SHEETS Michigan Commercial 
oe oe ee Insurance Company 
et us quote you on your requirements e e e 
THE DUDLEY PAPER CO. of Lansing, Michigan 
W. C. Dudley, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. (Rotarian) . ° . 
Lansing’ - ‘ “ i: Michigan Prompt Adjustments. Satisfactory Service 








See our local agent 
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Bee Hive Paper Box Co. 5 a 
Managortere aio of 4 Poe ss se nes 
Folding and ‘‘Set-up”’ Paper Boxes Siz - 2 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 3 s 
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for Particular People 


If you are looking for an Ori- 
ental Rug, send us the size and 
description of your room and 
we will tell you what we have 
nearest your requirements. 


Oriental Rugs sent to Rotarians 
on approval anywhere in U.S. 


DAVIS & NAHIKIAN 


AJAX Patent FILE WRAPPERS 


Neat, novel, durable, distinctive. For contracts, stock 
sheets, abstracts, deeds, type-writings, business agree- 
ments, specifications, legal papers and all forms of similar 
documents, Needed and usefulin every office. Send postal 
for free sample and full particulars. 

DESAULNIERS & CO., (Rotarians) Moline, Illinois 











THE KERCHER BATHS 


Rotarians when you come to Chicago 
don’t fail to visit 
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THE KERCHER BATHS Importers 
S. E.COR. CONGRESS AND WABASH 378 Woodward Ave. —- 201-03 South 13th St. 
George Kercher (Member Rotary Club) Sec’y DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
Best Baths in Chicago Established 40 years a 5 
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You will be serving your advertisers if you will mention THE ROTARIAN when writing them. 
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Fort Worth, Texas: Rotarian J. F. Hender- 
son has been entered as a candidate for governor 
of District No. 12. 

Houston, Texas: Elijah Coles, former presi- 
dent of the Houston club, has been entered as a 
candidate for governor of District No. 12. 


Lynchburg, Va.: Altho the Lynchburg club 
is new, the members have caught the spirit of 
Rotary and will send an ‘enthusiastic delegation 
to the Atlanta Convention. James Cleland is 
chairman of the On-to-Atlanta committee. It is 
possible that the delegation will go by auto. 

Newark, Ohio: The Rotary club has char- 
tered a special car for the use of the delegates to 
the Atlanta Convention. Licking county will be 
advertised as “‘The Moundbuilders’” and the 
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Newark delegates will try to look like the 
moundbuilders of centuries ago. 

Oakland, Calif.: President Carter and the 
members of the club are imprest with the need 
for having a good delegation from Oakland to the 
convention. And Oakland will be strongly 
represented. 

Reno, Ney.: Rotarians passing thru Reno 
en route to or from the convention, are invited 
to stop off for a day. Reno will be represented at 
Atlanta, and the delegation will see that Reno 
is put on the map and that other folks will be 
informed that Nevada is something more than a 
state of sage brush infested by coyotes. 

Richmond, Va.: <A good delegation from 
Richmond will join with the other clubs of Dis- 
trict No. 4, and go to Atlanta by a special train. 


~Stunts and Social Events 
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Asheville, N. C.: The opening of the base- 
ball season was featured by a Rotary parade, 
Rotarians and their ladies leading the way to the 
baseball park. The Rotarians aided in the 
organization and financing of the league and in 
addition sold tickets for the opening series. 


Decatur, Ill.: At the finish of a _ recent 
luncheon, Dr. J. C. Fisher, heaviest member 
of the club, wheeled in a baby buggy, in which 
rode twin dolls, and presented it to Earl M. 
(Monte) Crawford, one of the youngest and quite 
the smallest member, and the father of Robert 
and Montgomery, born two weeks before. His 
words of advice to Monte were added to by other 
members. Two bank books, each with a deposit 
of $15, were handed him for the children and he 
was made to promise to deposit a quarter a week 
in each account until the children were of school 
age. After the meeting, Monte pushed the buggy 
thru the streets to his place of business, accom- 
panied by Rotarians on foot and in autos. 


Detroit, Mich.: Group No. 2 (Building and 
Allied Trades) had charge of the second monthly 
evening meeting, and gave additional evidence 
that the evening meetings are successful. There 
were 184 present. At each plate were plans and 
specifications for building a Rotary Club House, 
and in a dialog between two Rotarians, the house 
was completely built and furnisht. As a climax 
to the evening, a woman bundled up like Ruth 
Law, the aviatrix, was escorted in and introduced 
as a profe sssional. She sang and the boys tumbled 
to the fact that she was a professional vocalist, 
not aviatrix. She proved to be Frances Ingram, 
the noted concert singer. 


Easton, Pa.: Under the auspices of the 
Rotary club, the first business and industrial 
exhibit in Easton’s history was held recently and 
was a big success. Opening exercises were held 
at a theater, with addresses by the mayor and 
the president of the board of trade. Then the 
Rotarians and their friends, including delegations 
of Rotarians from Bethlehem and Allentown, 
marched to the armory, where the show was put 
on. It lasted a week. Tuesday there was a 


meeting for business men and clerks; Wednes- 
day was woman’s day; Thursday was minis- 
ters’ and laymen’s day; Friday an_ enter- 
tainment was given by the children of the 
city; Saturday Safety First meetings were held. 


Galesburg, Ill.: A roller skating party was 
held recently. Everybody skated. Most of the 
men had never had roller skates on; others had 
not skated since they were boys. It was not a 
quiet party, but everybody had a good time and 
another will be held with the ladies present. 


Greensburg, Pa.: The Rotarians filled the 
Lyric Theatre with themselves and friends for an 
interesting evening with the movies. A splendid 
film was shown, under the title of “‘Speeding the 
Spoken Word,” illustrating the erection of the 
trans-continental telephone line. Patriotic exer- 
cises preceded the film. 


Hutchinson, Kans.: A_ regular meeting 
recently adjourned to the board of trade rooms 
where the Rotary grain man explained how 
business was transacted there. Then they went 
to the Rotary flour man’s big mill and learned 
how the grain is converted into flour. 


Newark, Ohio: The Newark Rotary club 
motored to Columbus, April 17, to attend the 
opening ball game in the American Association. 
It was “Joe Tinker Day.’’ Luncheon was served 
at the Athletic Club and the regular program was 
carried out just as if they had been at home. 


Palestine, Texas: Rotarian H. M. Mc- 
Mahan was tried by the club recently, accused of 
conspiring to plow up the newly planted garden 
of his neighbor, Rotarian W. O. Tippen, in order 
to sell Tippen another order of seed. He was 
found guilty and sentenced to supply the new 
order without charge. A negro and mule hired 
by McMahan to plow up his garden, misunder- 
stood the directions, and plowed up Tippen’s 
instead. 

Sacramento, Calif.: The Rotary clubs of 


California are in the midst of a very exciting 
bowling tournament by telegraph. 
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Rotarian George C. Brown, 
Managing Director of the 


Hotel 
Martha Washington 


(Woman’s Hotel) 


29 East 29th St., (near Fifth Ave.) 
NEW YORK 


Extends a cordial invitation to the wives, 
daughters and women friends of fellow 
Rotarians to stop at his hotel when visit- 
ing the metropolis unaccompanied. 


There are 500 spetless rooms. Rates 
$1.50 per day and up. For parties of five 
or more a large room at $1.00 per day per 
person. A special feature is our excellent 
Table d’hote lunchzon at 40 cents; dinner 
at 50 cents. 


Comfort, Convenience and Protection, 
all important to the woman traveler in 
the metropolis, are found at the Martha 
Washington in their highest degree. 


Illustrated booklet, ‘‘Who’s Who,” 
giving the names and vocations of 
927 New York women, sent Free 
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CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
A School of Individual Instruction and Service 


32d Year of Success 


Because of its distinguished faculty, original 
and scientific methods, individual instruc- 
tion, high ideals, breadth of culture and mod- 
erate cost, combined with modern and effi- 
cient management, the Combs Conservatory 
affords opportunities not obtainable else- 
where for a complete musical education. 

Faculty: Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Piano; Henry 
Schradieck, Violin; Hugh A. Clarke, Mus. Doc., 
Theory; Herman Sandby, Violoncello; Nelson A. 
Chesnutt, Voice, and 75 assistant teachers, graduates 
of the Conservatory and trained in the Scientific, Psy- 
chological and Sound Pedagogical Methods for which 
this Conservatory is noted. 7 

All branches taught, including Normal Training 
Course for Teachers and Public School Music Super- 
vision. Degrees conferred. 

Four Pupils’ Recitals a week. Daily Supervision. 
Daily reports. Two complete Pupils’ Symphony Or- 
chestras. Dormitories for Women. 

Reciprocal Relations with University of Pa. 

A School of Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 

Our 36-page Illus. Year Book mailed free 


Gilbert Raynolds Combs 
(Rotarian) 
Founder and Director. 
1319-27-29-31 South Broad Street 
Philadelphia 

















JULEP MINTS 


A DELIGHTFUL 
AFTER DINNER 
CONFECTION 


JULEP MINT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS 


SHAMOKIN, PA. 
K. C. McWilliams, Jr., Rotarian 





NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 

Uniting Belmont College for Young Women and Ward Semin 
(51st year). Opens Sept. 22nd. Half-million-dollar equipment. 
Modern buildings, gymnasium. swimming pool, etc. Two 
_— College Course, four years Preparatory. Also Music, Art, 

xpression, Home Economics. Certificate privilege:. Delight- 
ful climate. Tennis, Horseback riding. Students from 32 
states. For catalog and view book address 


JENNIE ©. MASSON, Registrar 


























THE CROWN HOTEL 


=<—=— PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


FAIRNESS The Home of Simplicity, Refine- GooD 
COURTESY ment and Comfort forthe Traveler SERVICE 


FRED MANSFIELD, Prop., Rotarian 
WM. H. WADE, Manager 








Tuz ONONDAGA 


ROTARY HEADQUARTERS 
and the leading Hotel in 


SYRACUSE 
PROCTOR C. WELCH, Manager 














Hotel Allen $2.50 to $5.00 


Modern Restaurant 
Rotary Hotel ALLENTOWN, PA, 




















NARRAGANSETT HOTEL 
Largest and Leading Hotel in Providence 


Headquarters for Rotarians 
250 Rooms $1.50 per day and upwards 200 Baths 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET 
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Why Did They 
Pick The Rotarian? 





The following is the list of publications used by one of our 


National Advertisers. 


World’s Work 


140,000 Circulation 


Review of Reviews 225,000 “i 
American Magazine 600,000 - 
Cosmopolitan 1,000,000 2 
McClure’s 550,000 - 
Hearst’s 600,000 si 
Metropolitan 450,000 = 
National Geographic . 600,000 7 
Literary Digest 565,000 ” 
Rotarian 31,000 ™ 
Independent 70,000 “3 
Outlook 875,000 " 
Vanity Fair 20,000 si 
Harper’s Bazar 100,000 “ 
Vogue 100,000 ‘s 


Total 


6,026,000 Circulation 





They picked THE ROTARIAN because of its guality circulation 
of 31,000 picked business and professional men in 300 prin- 
cipal cities—men representing great purchasing power, and a 
fine spirit of cooperation. 


THE 
ROTJARIAN 


The Magazine of Service 





FRANK R. JENNINGS, 
Adv. Manager THE ROTARIAN, i aaneecesenecnsesnceenceeees , 1917 
910 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Send us advertising rates and full particulars regarding , THE ROTARIAN as an 
advertising medium. 
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Business and the War 


will be the big subject at the 


ROTARY CONVENTION 
ATLANTA . . . . JUNE 17-21 


Come, Meet, and Hear 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


Chairman of the Board of The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


tell us how we can 
MAKE BUSINESS PATRIOTICALLY EFFICIENT 





That eloquent Canadian journalist and orator 


Dr. JAS. A. MACDONALD, of The Toronto Globe, 


will bring the message of Canada to all Rotary in 
his address on 


‘““SSERVICE—A WORLD FORCE” 


The meaning and conclusion of what Rotary 
Clubs are doing to exemplify service will be an- 
alyzed in an able address by 


EDWARD KING, of Tacoma, on ‘‘The Future of Rotary’’ 
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“The Pen Corner,” Broadway and Dey St., New York, New Home of 





WatermansS (ea) Fountain Pen 


Growth is inevitable when a concern is engaged in 
providing an article of SERVICE..« From a small 
beginning 34 years ago the manufacturing activities 
surrounding Waterman's Ideal Fountain Pen have 
expanded until today they embrace five factories, 
the output of which reaches every corner of the 
globe. 

We take a natural pride and pleasure in calling 
attention to the new executive home of Waterman’s 
Ideal. Here in well-appointed quarters will be 
our three hundred clerical employees and from 
here as a central point we will serve our thousands 
of dealers and thus serve you. 


In our SERVICE Store at ‘‘The Pen Corner” 
skilled attention will be given to Waterman’s 
Ideal Fountain Pens whenever users may desire it. 

You 1re invited to inspect the new home of the 
fountain pen that takes an important part in the 
day’s work of the world. 

Best local stores sell Waterman’s Ideal 


Historic book of the business sent on request. 


L. E. Waterman Company 
191 Broadway, New York. 


Boston Chicago SanFrancisco Montreal 
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